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A LETTER TO MR. DEWEY CONCERNING JOHN DEWEY’S 
DOCTRINE OF POSSIBILITY, PUBLISHED 
TOGETHER WITH HIS REPLY 


University of Virginia, 
February 10, 1949 


Dear Mr. Dewey: 

Recently I was reading, with a small group of students, portions 
of John Dewey’s Logic. I observed with interest that their diffi- 
culties centered about the treatment of possibility. June arriving, 
the students departed to actualize possibilities they had secretly 
entertained throughout the semester. As for the perplexities, they 
left them as a parting gift tome. 

It seems prudent to bespeak your assistance, for I have in mind 
that you are related to the author of the Logic, one John Dewey, 
somewhat as René Descartes is related to the author of the Medita- 
tions. My purpose is to seek a better understanding of John 
Dewey’s doctrine, rather than to offer criticism, and still less to 
propose ideas of my own. From moment to moment I state con- 
jectures as to John Dewey’s meaning. I trust that any distortion 
introduced by an earlier will be corrected by a later conjecture. 

Having sat at John Dewey’s feet many, many years ago, I dare 
to make a general introductory observation concerning my under- 
standing of the position of that Socrates. To John Dewey, dual- 
isms are abhorrent. Initial dualisms will insure terminal collapse. 
Modern philosophical thought has failed because dualisms, im- 
plicitly or explicitly espoused, controlled the course of speculation. 
There are, of course, genuine distinctions to be made. Such dis- 
tinctions emerge within the existential matrix of inquiry. Analysis 
should disclose how and why the distinctions arise. Thus, retro- 
spectively, they may be related to tensions, to stresses and strains, 
in the life-process matrix of all inquiry. The distinctions—say, 
between ‘‘knower’’ and ‘‘known,’’ ‘‘mental’’ and ‘‘physical,’’ or 
whatever—are functional in the process of inquiry. In the theory 
of inquiry, such distinctions must be understood prospectively, as 
factors conditioning the accomplishment of inquiry. The distinc- 
tions, however, must not be petrified, either with respect to their 
generating conditions or with respect to their functional con- 
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ditioning of the inquiry process, for such petrification means that 
the philosophical enterprise fails before it is begun. This, in brief 
and inadequately, is my understanding of John Dewey’s general 
position. It is my hope that my conjectures, terminologically and 
otherwise, will be in accord with that position. Should I fail in 
this, dear Mr. Dewey, and should you kindly help me as of yore, 
please point out quite freely where I have erred in representing 
John Dewey’s teaching. 

My conjectures will relate primarily to the distinctions between 
potentiality and possibility, the existential and non-existential, 
and related distinctions. 

The author of the Logic makes a firm distinction between po- 
tentialities and abstract possibilities (p. 289: the terms are italicized 
in the text). The former are said to be ‘‘existential ‘powers’ that 
are actualized under given conditions of existential interaction.”’ 
Possibility is said to be ‘‘a matter of any operation as such—it 
is operability.’’ 

I pause here to offer a preliminary conjecture as to John 
Dewey’s meaning and to give a first indication of the question to 
which my conjectures are intended to lead. Potentialities are ex- 
istential and are actualized under given conditions of existential 
interaction. Are possibilities a special group of potentialities, 
existential and actualized under given conditions of existential 
interaction, but distinguished from other potentialities because of 
their special operative function within the process of inquiry? 
The Logic of John Dewey is the theory of inquiry. Inquiry is a 
living process, a going-on within the wider living-process-matrix. 
(It is difficult for me to think of this matrix without considering 
it as itself within a far more comprehensive context, including the 
motions of double stars, the breaking of waves upon a reef, and 
the illimitable flight of events. But this may be inacceptable to 
John Dewey, or, perhaps, irrelevant to the theory of inquiry.) 
Potentialities, presumably, are to be understood in terms of this 
living-process-matrix. Potentialities are many and varied—of 
birds for flying, of tulip bulbs for blossoming, of hounds for pur- 
suing the fox. Since inquiry is a living process, and it is conceded 
that it does go on, I assume that it implies the actualization of 
potentialities under appropriate conditions of existential inter- 
action. It seems not inappropriate to designate these potentialities 
as inquiry-potentialities. In so far as the theory of inquiry suc- 
ceeds and we know to what inquiry leads, we know, or at least 
know better, what is meant by inquiry-potentialities and what is 
meant by calling them inquiry-potentialities. (Of course, these as 
well as other potentialities can be objects of inquiry on the part 
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of the several sciences. But a confession of my own prejudices 
may be needed. There seems to me to be a danger in the philoso- 
pher’s relying too seriously on the particular findings or bodies of 
findings proclaimed by scientists. Give scientists an inch and they 
are tempted to take, not ells, but parsecs, and claim squatters’ rights 
over what the philosopher fondly takes to be his domain.) In the 
existential living-process matrix of inquiry, and in the inquiry 
process, it seems necessary to acknowledge a distinction between 
the inquiring thing and everything else that may be implicated in 
one or another inquiry. The distinction may be stated in the terms, 
the ‘‘organism’’ and the ‘‘environment.’’ This distinction, of 
. eourse, must not be taken as a dualistic petrification. Moreover, as I 
understand John Dewey, the ‘‘environment’’ is a term of extra- 
ordinarily rich and comprehensive meaning, especially when the 
term is used in the theory of inquiry. There is a sense, I con- 
jecture, in which inquiry-potentialities could be said to be resident 
in both the inquiring-organism and in the environing-conditions-of- 
inquiry. In another sense, they are peculiarly resident within the 
organism. The inquiry-process involves the co-functioning, the co- 
actualization, of potentialities. Assuming the accord of this with 
the teaching of John Dewey, quite tentatively I conjecture that 
‘*possibilities’? are. comprised with the group of ‘‘inquiry-po- 
tentialities’’ and the latter within potentialities that are actualized 
under given conditions of existential interaction. (Whether in- 
quiry-potentialities should mean a special set of potentialities, oc- 
curring in man, say, but not in butterflies, or potentialities actual- 
izable in a special manner in the inquiry-process but also actuali- 
zable under different conditions in a different manner, and related 
questions, I leave to one side. Candidly, I must say that I find 
John Dewey’s doctrine extraordinarily difficult to state, if one is 
to avoid mis-representation on the one hand, and on the other hand 
to avoid sentences so replete with clauses of stipulation and quali- 
fication that even a Hegel would be envious! In reading John 
Dewey, if I may reflect my experience, one goes astray unless one 
realizes the incredible concreteness of meaning that every word 
implies. I could wish—it is impertinent for me to say this, dear 
Mr. Dewey,—not that John Dewey would learn from the biologists, 
but that the biologists could learn from John Dewey the burden of 
meanings that the terms ‘‘organism’’ and ‘‘environment’’ must 
earry !) 

The present conjecture, then, is that in some sense possibilities 
may be a sub-class of potentialities or even of inquiry-potentialities. 
For the purpose of throwing further light on this conjecture, other 
texts may be considered. ‘‘The organic responses that enter into 
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the production of the state of affairs that is temporarily later and 
sequential are just as existential as are environing conditions’’ (p. 
107). ‘‘Organic interaction becomes inquiry when existential 
consequences are anticipated; when environing conditions are ex- 
amined with reference to their potentialities; and when responsive 
activities are selected and ordered with reference to actualization 
of some of the potentialities, rather than others, in a final existential 
situation’’ (p. 107, italics mine). On page 129 an object is said 
to be ‘‘a set of qualities treated as potentialities for specified ex- 
istential consequences.’’ Declarative propositions are said to state 
potentialities (p. 162; on pp. 388-389 an important passage urges 
that the categories of potentiality and actuality must not be con- 
fused). Organic responses are existential. In the inquiry-process 
—this would seem to be in accord with what precedes—there is 
the co-functioning of many potentialities. Perhaps it might be 
more accurate to state that in the inquiry process, at each and 
every stage, there is the intricate co-functioning of potentialities 
in various stages of actualization. A distinction as to sources seems 
to be requisite. Although co-functioning, ‘‘organism”’ is distin- 
guishable from ‘‘environment’’; better, perhaps, intra-organic 
potentialities from extra-organic. That is to say: given environing 
conditions, but no organism, inquiry-process could not arise and go 
on; again, given the organism, but no environing conditions, the 
inquiry-process could not arise and go on. Of course, in fact, there 
is always an-organism-in-environing-conditions and environing-con- 
ditions-for-an-organism. Retrospectively viewed, the inquiry proc- 
ess seems to emerge from a matrix so intensely concrete that there 
is artifice even in a hard-and-fast distinction between the ‘‘organ- 
ism’’ and the ‘‘environment’’ as potentiality-sources. Would John 
Dewey accept this as a means of representing this concreteness ?— 
in the living process, the ‘‘environment’’ is the environment-for- 
this-organism, and the ‘‘organism’’ is the organism-for-and-in-this- 
environment. As it were, the organism evokes and defines the en- 
vironment-for-it ; the environing conditions are brought into focus 
for inquiry by this organism in its total present condition ; recipro- 
cally, the environmental conditions operate to attune the organism 
to them, contributing to a certain focussing of intra-organic condi- 
tions. Given these safeguards, it does not seem unreasonable to 
distinguish two sets of potentialities compresent at every moment 
in the inquiring process, summarily represented by ‘‘organism’’ 
and ‘‘environment.’’ For the sake of brevity, I use the symbols, 
o- and e-potentialities. 

I would now return to page 289. John Dewey, having distin- 
guished potentialities from abstract possibilities, and having de- 
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fined the former as existential ‘‘powers’’ actualized under given 
conditions of existential interaction, makes additional statements 
concerning possibilities. Possibility—operability—‘‘is existentally 
actualized only when the operation is performed not with or upon 
symbols but upon existences.’’ (The only is not italicized in the 
original.) Possibilities are existentially actualized provided the 
operation is performed upon existence. Is it fair or not to repre- 
sent John Dewey’s view by this? There are o-potentialities. Some 
of these, at least, in view of the inquiry-process, may be called in- 
quiry-potentialities. (It is understood, of course, that the inquiry- 
process always involves co-functionings and co-actualizations as 
previously indicated.) Inquiry-(i)-potentialities, or at least some 
of them, should be called possibilities, because as operations they 
can be performed with or upon symbols, and when so performed 
are possibilities. Such operations, I assume, since they happen, 
are in themselves actualizations or stages in a process of actualiza- 
tion. Viewed retrospectively, they are emergent from o-potential- 
ities present in the wider context of potentialities and actualizatons 
of the concrete inquiry process. What o-potentialities, what i-po- 
tentialities, become operations with and upon symbols is a question 
that need not be considered. A symbol-operation, once going on, 
must be understood in terms of what eventuates in the inquiry- 
process. It is functional as anticipatory of what may happen in 
the further course of the process. In this manner its status as a 
possibility is defined. Quite tentatively, then, I conjecture that a 
symbol-operation may be viewed in two ways: retrospectively, as 
a stage of actualization of (some) potentialities; prospectively, as 
functionally anticipatory, as a possibility. 

I further assume, dear Mr. Dewey, that symbols, at least in their 
materiality, are ‘‘existential’’ or existents. (It is understood that 
John Dewey, on page 51, makes a distinction between signs and 
symbols, employing the former for so-called natural signs, the 
smoke that pours from a chimney, and the latter for artificial signs, 
such as ‘‘smoke’’). It then seems fair to state that there are opera- 
tions with or upon symbols and other operations not directly con- 
cerned with symbols. Both, so it appears to me, could be called 
existential operations, operations with or upon symbol-existents 
and operations with other existents. All activities within the liv- 
ing-process matrix of inquiry are existential and may be viewed as 
moments in the actualization of co-functioning o- and e-potential- 
ities. A stage of actualization dependent upon symbol-existents, 
the making and using of symbols, where the focussing of potential- 
ities is primarily intra-organic, may be exceptional or involve an 
organism of exceptional endowment (cf. p. 43). Please believe, dear 
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Mr. Dewey, that I do not wish to be captious. I seek only clarifica- 
tion as to John Dewey’s doctrine. That doctrine would be clearer 
to me were I permitted to state it in this manner:—Every actual- 
ization occurs under given conditions of existential interaction. 
There are processes of the actualization of potentialities which 
could not lead to the fruits to which in fact they do lead were 
symbol-existents not available and not used. They are thus actu- 
alizations under special conditions of existential interaction. These 
fruits, in view of their function in the further on-going inquiry- 
process are possibilities and they may receive, or define the condi- 
tions of, a further actualization-of-potentialities when the operation 
is not directly performed with or upon symbols but upon existents 
other than symbols. The theatre of the processes for which sym- 
bol-existents are indispensable is primarly intra-organic, although 
remotely, here and elsewhere, the co-functioning of the intra- and 
extra-organic is implied. When a particular inquiry-process has 
reached its end-in-view in a situation marked by the resolution of 
the tension pertaining to that particular inquiry-process, then an 
entertained possibility may receive its functional actualization un- 
der conditions of interaction which could be described as the con- 
summation of an intricate co-functioning of the organism and en- 
vironment. This consummation is, of course, an actualization with 
respect to which possibilities were functionally anticipatory (pp. 
107-109). 

As a further preliminary step, I would like now to consider the 
meaning of ‘‘idea’’ and of ‘‘non-existential.’’ The paragraph on 
page 289 continues: 


A strictly possible operation constitutes an idea or conception. Execution of 
the operation upon symbolized ideational material does not produce the conse- 
quences constituting resolution of tension. It produces them... only by 
operationally introducing conditions that institute a determinate kind of 
interaction. 


An idea is ‘‘an anticipation of something that may happen; it 
marks a possibility’? (p. 109). ‘‘Without some kind of symbol no 
idea; a meaning that is completely disembodied can not be enter- 
tained or used’’ (p. 110). On page 113 the phrase occurs: ‘‘an 
idea that stands for a possible solution.’’ On pages 112-113 John 
Dewey writes : 


It was stated that the observed facts of the case and the ideational contents 
expressed in ideas are related to each other, as, respectively, a clarification of 
the problem involved and the proposal of some possible solution; that they 
are, accordingly, functional divisions in the work of inquiry. Observed facts 
in their office of locating and describing the problem are existential; ideational 
subject-matter is non-existential. How, then, do they cooperate with each 
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other in the resolution of an existential situation? The problem is insoluble 
save as it is recognized that both observed facts and entertained ideas are 
operational. Ideas are operational in that they instigate and direct further 
operations of observation; they are proposals and plans for acting upon exist- 
ing conditions to bring new facts to light and to organize all the selected facts 
into a coherent whole. 


In sum: an idea or conception is a possible operation. It is a pos- 
sibility or marks a possibility. It is an anticipation. It can not 
be without a symbol. 

If previous conjectural re-statements of John Dewey’s doctrine 
are acceptable, the meaning of the expression, ‘‘non-existential,’’ I 
assume, must be somewhat as follows. The idea, the ideational 
subject-matter, the anticipatory possibility, as a happening, as a 
moment in a going-on, is, of course, existential. I have dared call 
it a momentary stage of actualization of potentialities. But func- 
tionally the idea is anticipatory of what is not yet going on. In the 
developing situation in which the idea or possibility is now a factor, 
it points to a situation that may come about if certain changes are 
instituted, a situation wherein resolution of tension shall have been 
effected. The idea, then, is existential-in-reference, since it points 
to a situation in which the inquiry process may eventuate. But the 
idea or possibility is non-existential in the sense that it anticipates 
what does not yet exist and what will not exist unless appropriate 
activities are undertaken by the organism under the co-functioning 
of intra- and extra-organic conditions. Indeed, if these activities 
are undertaken, the process may be viewed retrospectively to reveal 
the sense in which the ideational factors were non-existential. This 
functional non-existentiality of process factors, or rather, this func- 
tioning of factors, depends upon the use of symbol-existents—(and, 
should one add, the use of natural sign materials?). Intra-organic 
resources, if materials for signs and symbols were not available 
and were not used, could not achieve the entertaining of possible 
operations in the transactional inquiry process. It appears to be 
the case that the coming-into-being of the possible is at the same 
time the accrual of a functional inquiry status to an existent or 
existential ‘‘stuff’’ and so the latter becomes symbol. So to speak: 
the idea makes the stuff into a symbol at the moment when the stuff 
makes possible the emergence of the idea. 

I do hope, dear Mr. Dewey, that the preceding has not —s 
distorted John Dewey’s general position. It is intended to be 
preparatory for examination of the treatment of possibility. On 
page 280 we read that ‘‘it is the very nature of ordered discourse 
to deal with possibilities in abstraction from existential material.’’ 
Now John Dewey regards the case of mathematics as crucial. 
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‘‘The ability of any logical theory to account for the distinguish- 
ing logical characteristics of mathematical conceptions and rela- 
tions is a stringent test of its claims’’ (p. 394). His logical theory 
must show that mathematical subject-matter is an outcome of in- 
trinsic development within the comprehensive pattern of inquiry. 
The theory must account for ‘‘the form of discourse which is in- 
trinsically free from the necessity of existential reference while at 
the same time it provides the possibility of indefinitely extensive 
existential reference’’ (p. 394). ‘‘Ordered discourse is itself a 
series of transformations conducted according to rules of rigorous 
(or necessary) and fruitful substitution of meanings’’ (p. 395). 
John Dewey states that in preceding chapters what was in view is 
discourse conducted in reference to some final existential applica- 
bility. Mathematical discourse is then described : 


~ 
When . . . discourse is conducted exclusively with reference to satisfaction of 
its own logical conditions, or, as we say, for its own sake, the subject-matter 
is not only non-existential in immediate reference but is itself formed on the 
ground of freedom from existential reference of even the most indirect, de- 
layed and ulterior kind. It is then mathematical. [P. 396.] 


‘‘The contents of a mathematical proposition are freed from the 
necessity of any privileged interpretation’’ (p. 398). Transforma- 
tions of meanings involve operations that may themselves be ab- 
stracted. Transformation becomes transformability in the ab- 
stract (p. 399). Transformation, as I understand it, may take 
place in two ways. It is, in either case, I assume, an operation, 
a process, and existential in this (perhaps unimportant) sense. 
Operations may have in view the enactment of what are to be re- 
garded as possibilities in relation to that anticipated enactment. 
In the other case, the operations proceed without regard to eventual 
enactment. At this level the operations are controlled by demands © 
springing from the nature of transformability in the abstract. 
Here the operations concern ideas, i.e., possibles. The ‘‘subject- 
matter or content of discourse consists of possibilities. Hence the 
contents are non-existential even when instituted and ordered with 
reference to existential application’”’ (p. 395). Moreover, ‘‘as pos- 
sibilities, they require formulation in symbols. Symbolization .. . 
is of the very essence of discourse as concerned with possibilities”’ 
(p. 395). In one sense, as I understand it, the operations are on, 
with, or by means of symbols. But while a symbol is a bit of exis- 
tential stuff, it is not a symbol without an idea. In another sense, 
then, the operations are on, with, or by means of ideas. Yet, again, 
since there is no idea without a symbol, the operations are con- 
cerned with symbols. The ideas are possibles, existential in that 
they are operations or factors in operations in the inquiry-process, 
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non-existential in that they are in discourse freed from the neces- 
sity of existential reference, and again non-existential in that, if 
referred to existence, the reference is to a terminal situation which 
may or may not come to be. 

John Dewey’s doctrine on the possibles should be considered, 
one would think, in relation to the tradition which would assign 
an ontological status to them. On pages 131-132, he refers to the 
earlier classic ontology, and to a more recent tendency to regard 
“‘the conceptual subject-matter as constituting a realm of abstract 
possibility also taken as complete in itself, not as indicating possi- 
bilities of operations to be performed. While the resulting meta- 
physical status is very different from that of classic ontology, there 
is nevertheless the same hypostatization of a logical function into a 
supra-empirical entity’’ (cf. p. 399, pp. 389-390). The opera- 
tional theory of possibility is set over against an ontological theory 
(p. 399; on page 271 we read that, by means of formulation, prac- 
tical actual ways of acting become representative of possible ways 
of acting; and on page 302, that universal propositions are formu- 
lations of possible operations). Again: ‘‘The position here taken 
does hold . . . that the operations of transformability which deter- 
mine mathematical subject-matter are, or constitute, the Realm of 
Possibilities in the only meaning logically assignable to that 
phrase’’ (p. 401). 

On page 404, however, there occurs a passage that is striking. 


While it is not claimed that this operational-functional interpretation of iso- 
morphic patterns of relationships disproves the interpretation of mathematics 
that refers it to an ontological ground, it is claimed that it renders that inter- 
pretation unnecessary for logical theory, leaving it in the position of any meta- 
physical theory that must be argued for or against on metaphysical grounds. 


This passage, more than any other, tempts me to conjecture. 

Let me call the interpretation of mathematics, or of possibility 
generally, which refers it to an ontological ground, the ‘‘ ontological 
doctrine,’’ with the understanding that this could take many forms. 
Let me further suppose that a student of John Dewey’s Logic were 
to say: The Logic is a magnificently convincing analysis of what 
does go on in the process of inquiry. The passage above suggests 
several questions. Is there an interpretation of the Deweyan 
theory which would render an ontological doctrine, not merely 
unnecessary for logical theory, but wnnecessary? unnecessary 
for metaphysics in the sense that a metaphysics complementary 
to and in harmony with the operational theory would contain 
no doctrine concerning an ontological ground of possibility, of 
mathematics? If so, just what is this interpretation? On the 
other hand, if the operational theory be accepted, but be regarded 
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as permitting (not requiring) supplementation by a metaphysics 
which may successfully argue for an ontological doctrine, what in- 
terpretation of the operational theory makes this permissive? what 
factors in it leave room for such a possible metaphysical supplemen- 
tation? Again, one may imagine the student confronting a differ- 
ent question. Is it conceivable that the operational theory, while 
making an ontological doctrine unnecessary for this superb analysis 
of the process of inquiry, nevertheless requires for the satisfaction 
of philosophic interests a metaphysical supplementation and a sup- 
plementation involving an ontological ground for the possibles? 
If so, what factors in the operational account point to this re- 
quirement ? 

It seems possible to discern one line of conjectural interpreta- 
tion that would render any problem of arguing for an ontological 
ground unnecessary in the sense that the question would be de- 
fined as illusory by the operational theory. Everything here 
would pivot upon construing possibilities as a sub-class of poten- 
tialities. If ideas, possibles, are operations, they are events in the 
flight of events. They are existential in that they are moments in 
the intricate co-functioning of intra- and extra-organic conditions. 
They are moments in a living process. It is granted that ideas, 
possibles, ideational subject-matter, are, with respect to their 
anticipatory function, in relation to what may but may not come 
to be, non-existential. But in themselves, as events, as discrimin- 
able factors in a developing process, they are as brutally existen- 
tial as the upthrusting of the foliage of my daffodils. If, then, we 
are to employ the ancient distinction of potentiality and actualiza- 
tion, and allied terms, it seems consistent to look upon ideas, pos- 
sibles, as actualizations of potentialities, or as stages, moments, 
products, incidents in such actualization. In virtue of their office 
in the inquiry process, in virtue of all that is so splendidly dis- 
closed in the Logic, they, or the potentialities without which they 
would not eventuate, might well deserve a special name. They are 
potentialities that, in the inquiry process, lead to possibilities, to 
activities anticipatory in significance. Now the sub-class might 
well define problems of exceptional interest for several sciences. I 
mean this in the innocuous sense that stones, daffodils, and butter- 
flies do not engage in inquiry processes and men sometimes do, and 
sciences might be interested in the facts and what they imply. 
But vitally important as the distinction between possibility and 
potentiality may be for the analysis of the inquiry process, on the 
conjecture now being pursued I am unable to perceive why ‘“‘ possi- 
bility,’’ ‘‘ideas,’’ ‘‘possibles,’’ could occasion a special metaphys- 
ical problem. John Dewey’s student, on this conjecture, could 
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say : Metaphysics may well need to employ such distinctions as that ; 
between potentiality and actualization. In the total field of our 

acquaintance with the flight of events, the stately procession of the 
stars should be noticed, but no less (and no more?) the darting 
of the dragonfly and the efforts of the gardener depressed by the 
stunted foliage of his iris, while entertaining the anticipatory in- 
terpretation that his garden may be infested with mice. Assuredly 
the metaphysician would exclaim over the richly qualified tissue of 
events. Potentiality and actualization would designate aspects of 
the realm of facts requiring scientific and metaphysical reckoning. 
Given the conjectural interpretation, however, the sympathetic stu- 
dent of John Dewey’s theory could declare that no special meta- 
physical issue would be occasioned by the fact that within this 
realm inquiry does go on and that like other processes the distinc- 
tion between potentiality and actualization is pertinent to it. 
Even mathematics, however notable it is within and for the analysis 
of inquiry, would not demand a metaphysical discussion as to 
whether mathematics must be referred to an ontological ground. 

I do not wish, dear Mr. Dewey, to over-emphasize a single iso- 
lated text, which may have meant little more than a gesture on the 
part of John Dewey. Since my objective, however, is not so much 
criticism as opportunity for clarification, I beg leave to continue 
my suppositions. Suppose the sympathetic student were to wonder 
concerning a metaphysical supplementation to the operational the- 
ory, and ask: what features of the operational theory should be 
taken as points of departure for the metaphysical discussion ? 
Everything here, I conjecture, would depend upon the interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘possibility,’’ ‘‘possibles,’’ ‘‘idea,’’ and ‘‘operation.’’ 
Ideas are operational. They direct further operations of observa- 
tion. They mark possibilities. They are functionally anticipa- 
tory. Is it possible, the student might ask, without distorting 
John Dewey’s analysis of the process of inquiry, to say that these 
terms may be construed in two ways? In one way we are primar- 
ily if not exclusively concerned with their function in the process 
of inquiry. Construed in another way, at least the possibility of 
a metaphysical discussion is indicated. The inquiry activity is a 
complex one, going on amid and dependent upon varying and 
cumulative intra- and extra-organic conditions. With respect to 
the end in view, the process could be considered as a single opera- 
tion. With respect to its complexity, it may be regarded as con- 
sisting of many operations. Some of these operations are ideas. 
They are possibilities, operabilities, that point to something which 
may come about. Because idea-operations can not exist without 
symbols, they may be called symbol-operations. Idea-operations 
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perform a special function in the total complex inquiry-operation. 
In the inquiry-process, then, the idea is an operation defining 
further possible operations. For the purpose of analyzing the 
process of inquiry, it may be urged, nothing more need be said 
concerning ‘‘idea’’ or ‘‘possibles.’? They may be interpreted 
under the over-all distinction between potentiality and actualiza- 
tion, as previously indicated, without prejudice to their office in the 
inquiry-process. 

Is it permissible, however, to view ‘‘idea’’ and ‘‘possibles’’ in. 
another way, without conflict with the analysis of the inquiry proc- 
ess? The question, however it may be answered, is suggested by 
some of John Dewey’s phrases. Ideas are proposals or plans for 
acting ; ideas mark possibilities; ideas stand for a possible solution. 
Could this be said?—ideas, possibles, define or determine opera- 
tions; the anticipated operation is, in part at least, determined in 
its nature by the nature of the idea or possible; the inquirer per- 
ceives possibilities of operation, and distinguishes one from another, 
by means of ideas, by noting what they are. Suppose the hypoth- 
esis be entertained that the observational data concerning planets 
be made intelligible, as to their orbital paths, by means of some 
geometrical conception—circle, ellipse, or whatever. Circle or 
ellipse appear to be factors defining possibilities of interpretation 
looking toward resolution of tension. The geometric conception 
seems to enter as if, in view of its intrinsic nature, it exerted con- 
trol over the formulation of possibilities entertained and over ac- 
tivities in accord with the several possibilities. Thus indeed they 
mark possibilities. Purely as an expedient to make these conjec- 
tures clear, may I revert to an historical philosophy? Ideas, says 
Descartes in effect, in so far as they are modes of thought (of 
thinking) all proceed from me in the same manner. On the other 
hand, the term may signify essences, natures, possessing their sev- 
eral intrinsic characters. Now I assuredly do not wish to impose 
upon John Dewey a Cartesian interpretation. Is it possible, how- 
ever, that a faintly similar distinction could be used, without dis- 
tortion of John Dewey’s analysis of ‘inquiry, to indicate the possi- 
bility of construing the terms in more than one way? In the 
inquiry process there are operations which involve the apprehen- 
sion of an idea or possible in its intrinsic constitution and thereby 
introduce certain characters into the process, with the consequence 
that an anticipatory symbol-operation or symbol-operations mark 
a stage of the process. However, according to the conjecture now 
being pursued, ideas or possibles can be regarded objectively, as 
it were, as essences (to use an old-fashioned term) or natures for 
which symbols, such as ‘‘circle,’’ ‘‘ellipse,’’ stand. Ideas or pos- 
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sibles are then that which is discoursed about when discourse takes 
the form of being free from the necessity of existential reference 
while providing the possibility of indefinitely extensive existential 
reference. Symbols, whatever their existential materiality, are 
symbols because they stand for ideas. The inquiry process may be 
adequately analyzed as if there were no more to be said concerning 
ideas or possibles than is said in terms of the operational analysis 
of the inquiry process, and for the purpose of that analysis nothing 
more need be said. It would be complementary to that analysis, 
not substitutional for it, were anything more to be said. 

In terms of this conjecture, it seems to me, the occasion for 
metaphysical interest leading to possible complementation of the 
analysis would be the real or seeming independence of the possible, 
of that which is represented by the symbol. In some curious 
fashion, the possible or essence seems to insist on the manifestation 
of its own nature. (In view of my incompetence with respect to 
logic and mathematics, dear Mr. Dewey, I really should not venture 
into these deep waters!) It appears to exercise dominion over the 
processes of inquiry—at least to the ignorant this seems to be a 
formidable characteristic of what mathematics talks about: The 
observational data seem to exert pressure upon the astronomer. 
Nothing can be done about them—they must be accepted as they 
are at a given stage of the inquiry process. His construction of 
possibilities, of anticipatory interpretations, must conform to them. 
Of course, more or revised observational data may alter their de- 
mands, but their brute factuality demands conformity. But, on 
the other hand, nothing can be done about the possibles. If the 
circle be envisaged in the idea-symbol-operation, then the circle, as 
it were, asserts its sovereign dominion. The data may or may not 
accord with the nature of the circle, but the circle, the essence, is 
inflexible in its demands. If the ellipse, then the ellipse. This 
(real or apparent) dominion awakens, and rightly, it seems to me, 
metaphysical curiosity. Whether speculation would lead to the 
necessity for an ontological ground for the possibles, and what 
form an ontological doctrine would take, I prudently decline to 
consider. I am content to say that, so far as I can see, the conjec- 
ture indicates what might awaken metaphysical speculation. In 
some such manner a metaphysics, complementary to John Dewey’s 
analysis of inquiry, might arise, and, it may well be, leave that anal- 
ysis of the living process unaffected. 

I have suggested, however, that the sympathetic student might 
think of still another possibility. It is that John Dewey’s analysis 
does not only permit supplementation by some doctrine giving 
some form of ontological status to the possibles, but really needs 
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a metaphysical doctrine for its further support. (I am entering 
even deeper and stormier waters!) Of the import of this conjec- 
ture and of its clarificatory value I am quite uncertain. It appears 
to collide with John Dewey’s position. Perhaps the collision is not 
as calamitous as it might seem. It may mean only this, that for a 
complete and rounded system, for thorough satisfaction of theoret- 
ical systematic philosophic and speculative interest, a metaphysical 
doctrine reckoning with the objectivity of the essences would be 
necessary. On the other hand, the conjecture might mean that the 
operational theory needs metaphysical support, that it needs to be 
sustained on one side, that it lacks full convincingness without the 
buttressing of some type of ontological grounding of the possibles. 
Suppose the sympathetic student were venturesomely to entertain 
this conjecture, even were he to anticipate the discovery that John 
Dewey’s doctrine requires no buttressing, with what could he be- 
gin? What points would he adduce? What in the operational 
theory suggests that metaphysical speculation might add to its 
stature? What would the metaphysician argue for? What needs 
further recognition in order that John Dewey’s Logic may be 
wholly convincing ? 

Prudence would suggest that I now close this letter. My pur- 
suit of the conjecture can produce no definitive results. Its pur- 
suit, however, may lead me to a better understanding of the pro- 
found significance of John Dewey’s doctrine. Accordingly, I 
venture to say that again the seeming independence of the possible, 
what I have called its exercise of dominion, comes to mind. I 
suspect that it is this feature—real or apparent—that has led to 
doctrines concerning an ontological ground. It is assumed, for 
purposes of discussion, that some inquiry processes happen as if 
they were governed, were given determinate character, by the na- 
ture of the possible as such. The idea-operation is in some aspect 
what it is in virtue of the nature of the essence, whatever the mys- 
tery that may reside here. But there is no idea without a symbol. 
For the purposes of our conjectural pursuit, let us take this to 
mean, or also to mean, that there is no idea-operation without a 
symbol, that an idea-operation and a symbol-operation are one and 
the same operatively, in their anticipatory function. Now the sym- 
bol too has a fixity, a fixity of meaning. The symbol in its materi- 
ality is conventional. But 


the meaning which a conventional symbol has is not itself conventional. For 
the meaning is established by agreements of different persons in existential 
activities having reference to existential consequences. . . . But, in so far as 
it [i.e., ‘‘the particular existential sound or mark’’] is a medium of com- 
munication, its meaning is common, because it is constituted by existential con- 
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ditions. [P. 47.] Any word or phrase has the meaning which it has only as 
a member of a constellation of related meanings. Words as representative are 
part of an inclusive code. The code may be public or private. A public code 
is illustrated in any language that is current in a given cultural group. [P. 
49.] 


Let me assume now for exploratory purposes the following: (1) 
The possible as such, of seemingly independent nature, however 
metaphysical reflection may interpret this. To avoid terminolog- 
ical confusion, it may be called an idea or essence. What is in- 
tended may be indicated by saying it is the kind of entity that the 
geometer talks about when one asks him what is the nature, what 
the properties, or intrinsic characters, of the triangle or circle. 
(2) Possibilities, anticipatory in function: these may be in part 
constituted in virtue of the fact that some possible and its prop- 
erties—an essence—has been noted. Thus the possibility is enter- 
tained that planetary orbits have an elliptical nature. (3) Sym- 
bol-operations: perhaps these could be called idea-usings, idea-oper- 
ations, activities involving the operational influence of ideas; but 
as there are no ideas without symbols, ambiguity (on my part) 
may be avoided by using only the expression, symbol-operations. 
(4) Symbols, whose meanings are not conventional and are estab- 
lished as stated. The fixity of the symbol is the fixity of its mean- 
ing. Presumably it is carried over into the symbol-operation. In 
terms of the present conjectural standpoint, the student’s curiosity 
is aroused concerning the establishment of the symbol’s meaning 
in relation to the (seeming) objectivity of the idea or essence. The 
meaning is established by agreements in existential activities—that 
is to say, in activities—having reference to existential consequences. 
The establishment, one surmises, determines that the symbol shall 
mean, that it shall be a symbol, and also what it shall mean. Is it 
valid to distinguish at this point the idea or essence from the sym- 
bol or symbol-meaning, in order to ask: is the symbol-meaning, so 
established, the essence, the idea, the possible? does the establish- 
ment of the symbol-meaning, so to speak, create the idea? Is it 
the idea in the only sense in which this term and its synonyms 
should be used? Alternatively, could it be said that what the 
symbol shall mean depends upon noting the idea or essence in its 
seemingly independent being? Crudely expressed—does the 
meaning established for t-r-i-a-n-g-l-e depend upon the nature of 
the triangle, where what is intended by ‘‘nature’’ is suggested 
when it is said that it is of the nature of the triangle that the sum 
of its interior angles equals 180°? Is there in the living process of 
symbol-meaning establishment a discovery of the nature of the 
triangle? or is the nature of the triangle, so to speak, invented in 
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process of inventing the symbol and the establishment of what it 
shall mean? Is it invented in the sense repudiated by Descartes 
when he declares that he has not invented the determinate form, 
nature, or essence, ‘‘triangle’’? Such a symbol has meaning only 
in a constellation of meanings. Does the social investiture of the 
material with symbol-function occur, so to speak, in view of the 
recognition, of some activity of apprehension, of a constellation of 
ideas (essences), so that the constellation of symbol-meanings ac- 
cords with the former? 

I am not sure, dear Mr. Dewey, of the import of these questions 
with respect to John Dewey’s analysis of the inquiry process. This 
is all the more true because I am neither a mathematician nor a 
logician. I can imagine, however, that a competent person could 
say: the operational account of mathematical discourse, of its na- 
ture and conditions as discourse, is definitive; it, however, is not 
defective, but deficient in that it does not sufficiently reckon with 
what mathematical discourse is about, with the ‘‘objects’’ of such 
discourse. Such an one might conclude that a metaphysical founda- 
tion for the operational view is needed. A somewhat different line © 
of speculation might be pursued. Without symbols, no ideas. But 
let us understand this to mean: without symbols and their fixities, 
there are no operations of such a nature as common sense would 
describe as having an idea; and this means that, without a symbol, 
an idea, essence, or possible can not be worked upon or with, can 
not be taken advantage of, can not contribute to the determination 
of a possibility or anticipatory interpretation. When an operation 
is instituted and its specific character determined by means of a 
symbol whose representative function is due to social investiture, 
the operation must proceed in harmony with the symbolic fixities. 
This is what occurs in the process of inquiry and nothing more is 
required in order to make the process of inquiry in so far intellig- 
ible. Inquiry-processes, however, go on in a far wider context of 
changes. If metaphysics should interest itself in the conditions of 
all these changes, inquiry-processes are especially notable. John 
Dewey has told us what these processes are. That such processes 
do go on it is a task of metaphysical reflection to make intelligible. 
It must consider at least the possibility that a distinction between 
the idea, essence, the possible as such, and the symbol with its social 
investiture of representational function can be entertained. The 
distinction may be unnecessary for the analysis of what does go on 
in the living process of inquiry. Functionally, so to speak, the 
possible is replaced by the symbol of the possible, or, more ac- 
curately, by an operation governed by the fixity of the symbol. 
Thus inquiry goes on as if the control of the operation were imme- 
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diately vested in the symbol itself, and is indeed functionally so 
vested. Whatever may be involved from a metaphysical stand- 
point in these remarkable life-processes, the making and using of 
symbols does go on. Hence operations with symbols go on as if 
the symbol, however instituted in its representative function, were 
the source of its seeming authority. Only an operational theory 
ean possibly account for what does go on in the existential process 
of inquiry, whatever grounds for the operational process itself need 
be assigned in order to make intelligible how such very remarkable 
living processes of actualization of potentialities can occur. 

I must bring these conjectures, not to a conclusion, but to an 
end. I am inclined to agree, dear Mr. Dewey, that John Dewey’s 
analysis of inquiry does not disprove the possibility of a meta- 
physies seeking for an ontological ground of the possibles. It may 
well be unnecessary for logical theory. Perhaps his doctrine per- 
mits complementation in such a manner or perhaps it requires it. 
I remain in a state of uncertainty. However, I feel that I can in 
some measure comprehend how a thinker, deeply convinced by 
John Dewey’s analysis of inquiry, may nevertheless feel that it at 
once needs inclosure within a body of metaphysical speculation and 
also indicates directions in which such speculation should go. 

I send this to you with misgivings, for I may have distorted 
John Dewey’s doctrines and manifested my unworthiness as John 
Dewey’s pupil. I hope that you are now enjoying the sunshine of 
Florida. And I also hope that this letter concerning John Dewey’s 
Doctrine of the Possibles may have the good fortune of giving you 
some amusement during an idle hour. On your journey northward 
in April, will you kindly pause for a day with me? Then Socrates 
and the slave-boy may verify, ten thousand times over, and with- 
out benefit of science, our exciting anticipation that from daffodil 
bulbs will come daffodil blossoms. 

With abiding gratitude and affection, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
ALBERT G. A. Bauz 


Discovery Bay, 


Jamaica 
My dear Albert Balz: 


In sending you this letter I can not do otherwise than begin 
with expressing my appreciation of the spirit in which you have 
written. I also wish to express my gratitude to you for affording 
me this opportunity to restate the position which, as you suggest, 
has occasioned difficulties to others as well as to yourself. 
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When, however, I began to write to you in reply, I found my- 
self in a quandary; in fact, on the horns of a dilemma. On the 
one hand it seemed obligatory for me to take up each one of your 
difficulties one by one, and do what I could to clarify each point. 
The more, however, I contemplated that course, the more I became 
doubtful of its success in attaining the desired end of clarification. 
If, I thought, I had not been able to make my position clear in the 
course of several hundred pages, how can I expect to accomplish 
that end in the course of a small number of pages devoted to a 
variety of themes? The other horn of the dilemma was that failure 
to take up all your points might seem to show a disrespect for your 
queries and criticism which I am very far from feeling. While I 
was pondering this matter, I received a letter from a younger fel- 
low student of philosophy. In this letter, written naturally in ig- 
norance of our proposed discussion, he quoted some words written 
by me some thirty years or more ago. The passage reads: ‘‘As 
philosophers, our disagreements with one another as to conclusions 
are trivial in comparison with our disagreements as to problems; 
to see the problem another sees, in the same perspective and at the 
same angle—that amounts to something. Agreement as to conclu- 
sions is in comparison perfunctory.’’ 

When I read this sentence it was as if a light dawned. It then 
occurred to me that I should proceed by trying to show that what is 
said by me in the book which is the source of your intellectual 
difficulties, is set forth in a context which is determined, entirely 
and exclusively, by problems that arise in connection with a devel- 
opment of a Theory of Inquiry; that is, in the context of problems 
that arise in undertaking an inquiry into the facts of inquiry. 
Accordingly, I concluded that I might best accede to your request 
for clarification of the difficulties you have experienced by means 
of a fresh statement of some of the fundamentals of my position. 
Since your difficulties and questions hang together, I am sure you 
will find no disrespect in my treating them as a systematic whole 
instead of as if they were scattered, independent, and fragmentary. 
There is also no disrespect in the belief that their systematic nature 
is due to the fact that you read what was actually written in the 
context of connection with the conduct of inquiry as if it were writ- 
ten in an ontological context—especially as this latter context is 
classic, in comparison with which that set forth in my Theory of 
Inquiry is an upstart. 

I hope, accordingly, dear Albert Balz, that you will understand 
why what is here said delays in coming to a direct answer to specific 
questions you raise. In order to make my position clear as a whole 
I have to begin at the beginning, which in the present case lies far 
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back of your questions. I think, for example, that the importance 
in my writings of what is designated by the words ‘‘situation’’ and 
‘‘problematic’’ must have escaped you. Whether this be so or not, 
we have right here at hand what seems to be an excellent example 
of their meaning. ‘‘Situation’’ stands for something inclusive of a 
large number of diverse elements existing across wide areas of 
space and long periods of time, but which, nevertheless, have their 
own unity. This discussion which we are here and now carrying 
on is precisely part of a situation. Your letter to me and what I 
am writing in response are evidently parts of that to which I have 
given the name ‘‘situation’’; while these items are conspicuous 
features of the situation they are far from being the only or even 
the chief ones. In each case there is prolonged prior study: into 
this study have entered teachers, books, articles, and all the con- 
tacts which have shaped the views that now find themselves in 
disagreement with each other. It is this complex of fact that deter- 
mines also the applicability of ‘‘problematic’’ to the present 
situation. That word stands for the existence of something ques- 
tionable, and hence provocative of investigation, examination, dis- 
cussion—in short, inquiry. However, the word ‘‘problematic’’ 
covers such a great variety of occasions for inquiry that it may be 
helpful to specify a number of them. It covers the features that 
are designated by such adjectives as confusing, perplexing, dis- 
turbed, unsettled, indecisive; and by such nouns as jars, hitches, 
breaks, blocks—in short, all incidents occasioning an interruption 
of the smooth, straightforward course of behavior and that deflect 
it into the kind of behavior constituting inquiry. 

The foregoing, as I quite recognize, my dear friend, is an in- 
direct approach to the questions you raise. Perhaps I can render 
it somewhat more direct by calling attention to the fact that the 
unsettled, indecisive character of the situation with which inquiry 
is compelled to deal affects all of the subject-matters that enter into 
all inquiry. It affects, on the one hand, the observed existing facts 
that are taken to locate and delimit the problem; on the other side, 
it affects all of the suggestions, surmises, ideas that are entertained 
as possible solutions of the problem. There is, of course, nothing 
at all sacred in employing the words ‘‘potentiality’’ and ‘‘possi- 
bility’’ to designate the subject-matters in inquiry that stand for 
progress made in determining, respectively, the problem and its 
solution. What is important, and from the standpoint of my 
position, all important, is that the tentative, on-trial nature of the 
subject-matters involved in each case be recognized; while that 
recognition can hardly be attained unless some names aré given. 
The indecisive and tentative nature of the subject-matters involved 
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might have been expressed by using either the word ‘‘potentiality”’ 
or the word ‘‘possibility’’ for the subject-matters of both the prob- 
lem and solution. But in that case, it would have been at once 
necessary to find sub-terms to designate the distinctive places held 
and the specific offices or functions performed by subject-matters 
constituting what is taken during the conduct of inquiry, as on the 
one hand the problem to be dealt with and on the other hand the 
solution suggested: both of them, let it be recalled, being tentative 
on-trial since both are equally implicated in doubt and inquiry. 

From the standpoint of conduct of inquiry it directly follows 
that the nature of the problem as well as of the solution to be 
reached is wnder inquiry ; failure in solution is sure to result if the 
problem has not been properly located and described. While this 
fact is not offered as a justification of the use of the particular 
words ‘‘potentiality’’ and ‘‘possibility,’’ given the standpoint of 
connection with inquiry, it does imperatively demand the use of 
two different words as names and as names for two disparate but 
complementary uses. 

In any case, dear friend, what has been said has a much wider 
application than simply to the meaning to be assigned to these two 
words. For it indicates how and why meaning assigned to any 
phase or aspect of my position which puts what is said in an onto- 
logical context instead of that of inquiry is sure to go amiss in re- 
spect to understanding. And when I say this, I say it in full 
recognition of the fact that exclusion of the need of ontological 
backing and reference of any kind may quite readily convert your 
difficulty and doubt into outright rejection. But, after all, rejec- 
tion based upon understanding is better than apparent agreement 
based on misunderstanding. I should be happy indeed, dear 
Albert Balz, to obtain your assent to my view, but failing that, I 
shall be quite content if I can obtain an understanding of what it is 
that my theory of inquiry is trying to do if and when it is taken to 
be, wholly and exclusively, a theory of knowledge. _ 


II 


I hardly need remind you that there is nothing new in recogniz- 
ing that both observed facts and ideas, theories, rational principles, 
have entered in fundamental ways into historic discussion of philo- 
sophical theories of knowledge. There is nothing new to be found 
in the fact that I have made them the subject-matter of a problem. 
Whatever relative novelty may be found in my position consists in 
regarding the problem as belonging in the context of the conduct 
of inquiry and not in either the traditional ontological or the tradi- 
tional epistemological context. I shall, accordingly, in the interest 
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of elucidation attempt another line of approach: one in terms of 
familiar historical materials. 

One outstanding problem of modern philosophy of knowledge 
is found in its long preoccupation with the controversy between 
empiricism and rationalism. Even today, when the controversy 
has receded at least temporarily into the background, it can not be 
denied by one who surveys the course of the historical discussion 
that important statements were made with respect both to what was 
called experience and what was called reason, and this in spite of 
the fact that the controversy never reached the satisfactory conclu- 
sion constituted by the two parties arriving at agreement. It is 
not a mere biographical fact, accordingly, if I call attention to the 
fact that I am in no way an inventor of the problem in a theory of 
knowledge of the relation to each other of observed factual material 
on one side and ideational or theoretical material on the other side. 
The failure of the controversy to arrive at solution through agree- 
ment is an important ground of the idea that it is worth while to 
take these constituents of controversy out of an ontological context, 
and note how they look when they are placed in the context of the 
use they perform and the service they render in the context of im- 
qury. The net product of this way of viewing the two factors in 
the old controversy is expressed in the phrase ‘‘The Autonomy of 
Inquiry.’’ That phrase does more than merely occur in the book 
that is the source of the discussion in which we are now engaged, 
since its use there was intended to serve as a key to understanding 
its contents. The elimination of ontological reference that at first 
sight may seem portentous actually amounts to the simple matter 
of saying that whatever claims to be or to convey knowledge has 
to be found in the context of inquiry; and that this thesis applies 
to every statement which is put forth in the theory of knowledge, 
whether the latter deals with its origin, its nature, or its possibility. 


III 


In approaching the special topic of mathematical subject-matter 
and mathematical inquiry, I find it necessary, as well as advisable, 
to begin with the topic of Abstraction. According to the stand- 
point taken in The Theory of Inquiry, something of the nature of 
abstraction is found in the case of all ideas and of all theories. 
Abstraction from assured and certain existential reference belongs 
to every suggestion of a possible solution ; otherwise inquiry comes 
to an end and positive assertion takes its place. But subject-mat- 
ters constituting during the course of inquiry what is taken to be 
the problem are also held in suspense. If they are not so main- 
tained, then, to repeat, inquiry comes automatically to an end. It 
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termimates even though the termination is not, with respect to in- 
quiry, a conclusion. <A flight away from what there and then exists 
does not of itself accomplish anything. It may take the form of 
day-dreaming or building castles in the air. But when the flight 
lands upon what for the purpose of inquiry is an idea, it at once 
becomes the point of departure for instigating and directing new 
observations serving to bring to light facts the use of which will de- 
velop further use and which thereby develop awareness of the prob- 
lem to do be dealt with, and consequently serve to indicate an im- 
proved mode of solution; which in turn instigates and directs new 
observation of existential material, and so on and on till both prob- 
lem and solution take on a determinate form. In short, unless it is 
clearly recognized that in every case of obstructed ongoing behavior 
‘‘adeas’’ are temporary deviations and escapes, what I have called 
their functional and operational standing will not be understood. 
Every idea is an escape, but escapes are saved from being evasions 
so far as they are put to use in evoking and directing observations 
of further factual material. 

I am reasonably confident, dear Albert Balz, that in this one 
point at least we shall find ourselves in agreement. I do not believe 
that either of us is in sympathy with the wholesale attacks upon 
abstractions that are now being made in some quarters. Theories 
as they are used in scientific inquiry are themselves matters of 
systematic abstraction. Like ideas, they get away from what may 
be called the immediately given facts in order to be applicable to 
a much fuller range of relevant facts. A scientific theory differs 
from the ideas which, as we say, ‘‘pop into our heads,’’ only in its 
vast and systematic range of applicability. The peculiarity of 
scientific abstraction lies in the degree of its freedom from particu- 
lar existential adhesions. 

It follows as a matter of course that abstraction is carried on 
indefinitely further in scientific inquiry than there is occasion for 
carrying it on in connection with the affairs of everyday life. For, 
in the latter case, an abstraction loses its serviceability if it is car- 
ried beyond applicability to the specific difficulty then and there 
encountered. In the case of scientific inquiry, theory is carried to 
a point of abstraction which renders it available in dealing with a 
maximum variety of possible uses. What we call comprehensive- 
mess in the case of a theory is not a matter of its own content, but 
of the serviceability in range of application of that content. It is 
perhaps worth while to notice that the Newtonian theory was, for a 
long time, believed to be completely comprehensive in respect to 
all astronomical subject-matter; not merely that which had already 
been observed but to all that ever could possibly be observed. 
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Finally, there occurred what in the case of an everyday affair of 
life would be called a hitch or block. Instead of the discrepancy 
being accepted as a finality it was, however, at once put to use in 
suggesting further development upon the side of theory as abstrac- 
tion. The outcome constitutes what is known as ‘‘The Relativity 
Theory.’’ Newton had carried his abstraction to a point which 
was shocking to many of his contemporaries. They felt that it 
took away the reality which gave point and zest to the affairs of 
life, moral and esthetic as well as practical in a utilitarian sense. 
In so doing they made the same mistake that professional philoso- 
phers made after them. They treated a use, function, and service 
rendered in conduct of inquiry as if it had ontological reference 
apart from inquiry. 

When viewed from the standpoint of its position in the conduct 
of inquiry, the relativity theory rendered space and time themselves 
subject-matters of inquiry instead of its fixed limits. In the New- 
tonian theory they had been treated as an Ultima Thule beyond 
which scientific inquiry could not possibly go. These considera- 
tions may be used, dear Mr. Balz, as an example of how submitting 
inquiry to ontological reference obstructs it. But here they are 
mentioned on account of their bearing on the question of mathemat- 
ical subject-matter. No matter how far physical theory carries its 
abstractions, it would contradict the very intent of the latter if they 
went beyond possibility of application to every kind of observable 
existential materials. The privilege of that use and office is re- 
served for mathematical inquiry. The story of the development of 
mathematical inquiry shows that its advances have usually been 
_ oceasioned by something which struck some inquirer as a hitch or 
- block in the previous state of its subject-matter. But in the course 
of the last one or two generations, mathematicians have arrived 
at the point at which they see that the heart of the work they are 
engaged in is the method of free postulation. It is hardly necessary 
to note how the constructions in which the interior angles of a tri- 
angle are, as the case may be, either less or more than two right 
angles, have removed the ontological obstructions that inhered in 
Euclidean geometry. While in most respects I am compelled to 
admit that important features of my position are incompatible with 
philosophical theories that have received authoritative and, so to 
say, Official formulations, in this matter of mathematics, I believe, 
Mr. Balz, that I am ‘‘on the side of the angels.’’ At all events, I 
did not invent the position that I have taken in the foregoing state- 
ments. I took it over almost bodily from what the mathematicians 
have said who have brought about the recent immense advances in 
that subject. It is the progress of mathematical inquiry as mathe- 
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matical which has profoundly shaken the ontological rigidity once 
belonging to the circle and the triangle as their own immutable 
‘fessences.’’ I can not, accordingly, refrain from mentioning the 
role that considerations similar to those just mentioned have played 
in inducing me to undertake an attempt to convert all the ontologi- 
cal, as prior to inquiry, into the logical as occupied wholly and 
solely with what takes place in the conduct of inquiry as an ever- 
going concern. 


IV 


In the hope that it may further a clarified understanding of my 
position, I shall now take up another outstanding problem of mod- 
ern epistemological philosophy. It is a familiar fact that the his- 
torical systems of epistemological philosophy did their best to make 
ontological conclusions depend upon prior investigation of the con- 
ditions and nature of knowledge. A fact which is not so familiar, 
which indeed is often ignored, is that this attempt was itself based 
upon an ontological assumption of literally tremendous import ; for 
it was assum: | that whatever else knowledge is or is not, it is de- 
pendent upon the independent existence of a knower and of some- 
thing to be known; occuring, that is, between mind and the world; 
between self and not-self; or, in words made familiar by use, be- 
tween subject and object. The assumption consisted in holding 
that the subject-matters designated by these antithetical terms are 
separate and independent; hence the problem of problems was to 
determine some method of harmonizing the status of one with the 
status of the other with respect to the possibility and nature of 
knowledge. Controversy on this topic, as is the case with the other 
historic problem already mentioned, has now receded into the 
background. It can not be affirmed, however, that the: problem is 
settled by means of reaching an agreed-upon solution. It is rather 
as if it had been discovered that the competing theories of the vari- 
ous kinds of realism, idealism, and dualism had finally so covered 
the ground that nothing more could be found to say. 

In this matter also it accordingly occurred to me that it might 
be a good idea to try the experiment of placing in the context of 
inquiry whatever matters were of moment and weight in what was 
urged by the various parties to the controversy. For observed 
and observable facts of inquiry are readily available: there is a 
mass of fact extending throughout the whole recorded intellectual 
history of man, in which are manifest for study and investigation 
both failures and successes—much as is the case in the story of any 
important human art. In this transfer of matters at issue from 
their prior ontological setting into a context that is set wholly and 
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only by conditions of the conduct of inquiry, what had been taken 
to be inherent ontological demands were seen to be but arbitrary 
assumptions from their own standpoint, but important distinctions 
of use and office in the progressive carrying on of inquiry. 

In pursuing this line of inquiry, it proved to be a natural affair 
to take as a point of departure the physiological connection and 
distinction of organism and environment as the most readily ob- 
servable instance of the principle involved in the matter of the 
connection and distinction of ‘‘subject and object.’’ Considera- 
tion of the simpler physiological activities which significantly 
enough already bore the name ‘‘functions’’ served to indicate that 
a life-activity is not anything going on between one thing, the 
organism, and another thing, the environment, but that, as life- 
activity, it is a simple event over and across that distinction (not 
to say separation). Anything that can be entitled to either of 
these names has first to be located and identified as it is in- 
corporated, engrossed, in life-activity. Hence there was presented 
in an acute form the following problem: Under what conditions of 
life-activity and to what consequences in the latter is the distinction 
relevant ? 

The issue involved in this question coalesced, almost of itself, 
with the point of view independently reached in regard to knowing 
as inquiry with respect to its origin in the event of a hitch, block- 
age, or break, in the ongoing of an active situation. The coalescence 
worked both ways. With respect to the distinction within the 
course of physiological life-activity, the obvious suggestion was 
that the subject-matters to which the names ‘‘organism’’ and ‘‘en- 
vironment,’’ respectively, apply are distinguished when some func- 
tion, say digestion, is disturbed, unsettled, and it is necessary, in 
order to do something about tt which will restore the normal ac- 
tivity (in which organs and foods work together in a single unified 
process) to locate the source of the trouble. Is there something 
wrong inside? Or is the source of the disturbance located in water 
or in food that has been taken into the system? When such a 
distinction is once clearly made there are those who devote them- 
selves especially to inquiry into the structures and processes that 
can be referred distinctively to the organisms, (although they 
could not take place and be capable of such reference without con- 
tinuous parternship in a single transaction), while others study 
the relations of air, climate, foods, water, etc., to the maintenance 
of health—that is, of unified functionings. 

What happens when distinctions which are indispensable to 
form and use in an efficient conduct of inquiry—that is to say, 
one which meets its own conditions as inquiry—are converted 
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into something ontological, that is to say, into something taken to 
exist on its own account prior to inquiry and to which inquiry 
must conform, is exhibited, I submit, my dear questioner, in the 
epistemological phase of modern philosophy; and yet the new 
science could not have accomplished its revolution in astronomy, 
physics, and physiology if it had not in the course of its own de- 
velopment of method been able, through such distinctions as those 
to which theory gave the names ‘‘subject’’ and ‘‘object,’’ ‘‘mind’’ 
and ‘‘the world,’’ etc., to slough off the vast mass of irrelevant 
pre-conceptions which kept ancient and medieval cosmology from 
attaining scientific standing. 

It is not implied, however, that what has just been said covers 
the whole scope of the problem. There remains the question of why 
at a particular time the distinction between knower and the subject- 
matter to be known became so conspicuous and so central as to be 
for two centuries or more one of the outstanding philosophical is- 
sues. No such problem was urgent in either ancient or medieval 
philosophy. The idea that most directly suggests itself as an 
indication of a solution of this problem is that the rather sudden 
and certainly striking emergence of the ‘‘subject-object’’ problem 
is intimately connected with the cultural conditions that mark the 
transition of the medieval period into that age that is called 
modern. This view of the matter is, I believe, an interesting and 
even important hypothesis; it is one which in another connection 
might be followed out with advantage. It is introduced here, how- 
ever, solely for whatever service it may render in understanding 
a position which, like that set forth in The Theory of Inquiry, 
transfers what had been taken to be ontological separations into 
distinctions that serve a useful, indeed necessary, function in con- 
duct of inquiry. : 

Before leaving this endeavor to clarify my position through 
reference to well-known events in the bistory of philosophy, I shall 
mention a third matter which, unlike the two already mentioned, is 
still more or less actively pursued in contemporary philosophical 
discussion. I refer here to the extraordinary contrast that exists 
beyond peradventure between the subject-matters that are known 
in science and those known in the course of our everyday and 
common living—common not only in the sense of the usual but of 
that which is shared by large numbers of human beings in the 
conduct of the affairs of their life. To avoid misunderstanding it 
should be observed that the word ‘‘practical’’ has a much fuller 
meaning when used to designate these affairs than it has when it is 
used in a narrow utilitarian way, since it includes the moral, the 
political, and the artistic. A simple but fairly typical example 
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of the undeniable contrast between the subject-matters of this 
common life and the knowings that are appropriate to it, and the 
subject-matter and method of scientific knowing, is found in the 
radical unlikeness of the water we drink, wash with, sail boats upon, 
use to extinguish fires, etc., etc., and the H,O of scientific subject- 
matter. 

It would appear dogmatic were I to say that the problem in- 
volved in this radical unlikeness of subject-matters is insoluble if 
its terms are placed in an ontological context. But the differences 
between, say, a spiritualistic and a materialistic ontological solution 
remind us how far away we are from any agreed-upon solution. 
It hardly seems unreasonable to suggest that parties to the con- 
troversy are lined up on the basis of preferences which are external 
to the terms of the issue rather than on grounds which are logically 
related to it. When the issue pertaining to and derived from 
this contrast is placed and treated in the context of different types 
of problems demanding different methods of treatment and differ- 
ent types of subject-matter, the problem involved assumes a very 
different shape from that which it has when it is taken to concern 

the ontological ‘‘reality.’’ It would be irrelevant to the present 
_ issue were I to attempt to tell just what form the problem and its so- 
lution assume when they are seen and treated in the context of in- 
quiry. It is relevant, however, to the understanding of the point 
of view to say that it demands statement on the ground of types of 
problems so different that they are capable of solution only in 
terms of types of subject-matter as unlike one another as are those 
exemplified in the case of ‘‘water.’”’ I may, however, at least point 
out that a thirsty man seeking water to drink in a dry land would 
hardly be furthered in the emergency in which he finds himself by 
calling upon H,O as his subject-matter; while, on the other hand, 
the physicist engaged in his type of problem and inquiry would 
soon be brought to a halt if he could not treat water as H,O. For 
it is on account of that mode of treatment that water is taken out 
of isolation as a subject of knowledge and brought into vital and — 
intimate connection with an indefinitely extensive range of other 
matters qualitatively and immediately of radically different kinds 
from water and from one another. 

It seems pertinent at this point, my dear Mr. Balz, to refer 
to that aspect of my theory of knowledge to which I gave the 
name ‘‘instrumentalism.’’ For it was intended to deal with the 
problem just mentioned on the basis of the idea or hypothesis that 
scientific subject-matter grows out of and returns into the subject- 
matter of the everyday kind ;—the kind of subject-matter to which 
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on the basis of ontological interpretation it is totally and un- 
qualifiedly opposed. Upon the basis of this view the metaphysical 
problem which so divided Berkeley from Sir Isaac Newton, and 
which has occupied such a prominent place in philosophy ever since 
the rise of new physical science, is not so much resolved as dissolved. 
Moreover, new construction accrues to the subject-matter of physi- 
cal science just because of its extreme unlikeness to the subject-mat- 
ters which for the sake of brevity may be called those of common 
sense. There is presented in this unlikeness a striking example 
of the view of the function of thoroughgoing abstraction men- 
tioned shortly ago. The extreme remoteness of the subject-matter 
of physical science from the subject-matter of everyday living is 
precisely that which renders the former applicable to an immense 
variety of the occasions that present themselves in the course of 
everyday living. Today there is probably no case of everyday 
living in which physical conditions hold a place that is beyond the 
reach of being effectively dealt with on the ground of available 
scientific subject-matter. A similar statement is now coming to 
hold regarding matters which are specifically physiological! Note, 
in evidence, the revolution that is taking place in matters relating 
to illness and health. Negative illustration, if not confirmation, 
may be supplied by the backward state of both knowledge and 
practice in matters that are distinctively human and moral. The 
latter in my best judgment will continue to be matter of customs 
and of conflict of customs until inquiry has found a method of 
abstraction which, because of its degree of remoteness from estab- 
lished customs, will bring them into a light in which their nature 
will be indefinitely more clearly seen than is now the case. 

As I see the matter, what marks the scientific movement that 
began a few centuries ago and that has accomplished a veritable 
revolution in the methods and the conclusions of natural science 
are its experimental conduct and the fact that even the best estab- 
lished theories retain hypothetical status. Moreover, these two 
traits hang together. Theories as hypotheses are developed and 
tested through being put to use in the conducting of experimental 
activities which bring to the light of observation new areas of fact. 
Before the scientific revolution some theories were taken to be in- 
herently settled beyond question because they dealt with Being 
that was eternal and immutable. During that period the word 
‘*hypothesis’’ meant that which was placed under subject-mat- 
ters so firmly as to be beyond the possibility of doubt or ques- 
tion. I do not know how I could better exemplify what I mean 
to be understood by the functional and operational character of 
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ideational subject-matter than by the radical change that in the 
development of scientific inquiry has taken place in the working 
position now attached to hypothesis, and to theory as hypothetical. 

Let me say, my friend, that I have engaged in this fairly long, 
even if condensed, historical exposition solely for the sake of pro- 
moting understanding of my position. As I have already indicated, 
I did not originate the main figures that play their parts in my 
theory of knowing. I tried the experiment of transferring the 
old well-known figures from the stage of ontology to the stage of 
inquiry. As a consequence of this transfer, the scene as it pre- 
sented itself to me was not only more coherent but indefinitely 
more instructive and humanly dramatic. 

In any event the various factors, ancient and modern, of his- 
torical discussion and controversy were precipitated in the book 


whose subject-matter is the occasion of this present exchange of ' 


views. I am aware that I have not made the kind of reply which 
in all probability you felt you had a right to anticipate. At the 
same time, while I have taken advantage of considerations that 
have occurred to me since the text in question was written, I do 
not believe that I have departed from its substantial intent and 
spirit. Yet I am bound to acknowledge that the occasion of pre- 
cipitating historical materials into the treatise under discussion 
was the great variety of works on logical theory that appeared 
during the nineteenth century. As I look back I am led to the 
conclusion that the attempt conscientiously to do my full duty by 
these treatises is accountable for a certain cloudiness which ob- 
secures clear vision of what the book was trying to do. The force 
of the word ‘‘Logic,’’ in all probability, has overshadowed for the 
reader the import of what in my intention was the significant ex- 
pression, The Theory of Inquiry. For that source of misappre- 
hension I accept full responsibility. I am, accordingly, the more 
grateful to you, my dear friendly critic, for affording me this 
opportunity for restatement, which, I venture to hope, is free from 
some of the encumbrances that load down the text. I shall be 
content if I have succeeded in this response to your request for 
clarification in conveying a better understanding of the problem 
that occupied me. As I reflect upon the historical course of phi- 
losophy I am unable to find its course marked by notable successes 
in the matter of conclusions attained. I yield to none, however, 
in admiring appreciation of the liberating work it has accomplished 
in opening new perspectives of vision through its sensitivity to 
problems it has laid hold of in ways which, over and over again, 
have loosened the hold upon us exerted by predispositions that 
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owe their strength to conformities that became so habitual as not to 
be questioned, and which in all probability would still be unques- 
tioned were it not for the debt we owe to philosophers. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN DEWEY 





COMMUNICATION 
THE THEORY OF HISTORY 
A COOPERATIVE INTERNATIONAL PROJECT 


Before proposing a codperative international encyclopedic 
project embracing the different branches of the ‘‘Theory of His- 
tory,’’ the author would like to show the relations of the theory 
of history to other allied inquiries, and to state the problems of 
that particular field as he sees them. 

1. History and Sociology. Some thirty years ago, the well-known 
European thinker, Paul Barth, published a large volume entitled: 
The Philosophy of History as Sociology. I doubt if any one today 
would try to identify sociology with any kind of philosophy. 
Sociology has since developed into a descriptive science. It deals 
less with problems of ‘‘what should be’’ and is more inclined to- 
ward specific, well-defined descriptive studies. Achilles Loria * 
tried at that time, in his little volume on ‘‘Sociology,’’ to outline 
the existing ‘‘trends.’’ He quoted Comte, Spencer, Marx, etc., as 
sociologists who ‘‘explain’’ history and find out what kind of 
factors are decisive in the realm of human history, the biological, 
the psychological, or the economic. 

Barth went much further in merging historical studies with 
sociological problems. He dealt with the place history occupies 
among the sciences. This was an old and fascinating discussion, 
in which Dilthey, Ranke, Rickert, and many other neo-idealists had 
taken part.® 

Max Nordau* came to the conclusion that only through social 
studies can history become scientific. History is neither a de- 
scriptive nor an explanatory science, because its data are neither 
exact nor do they establish scientific laws. 

There is, however, no reason to mix the science of human so0- 
cieties with the scientific study of the human past, although there 


1P, Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, 1922. 
2A. Loria, Sociologia, 1920. 

3 W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, 1883; H. Rickert, 
Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft, 1910. 
4M. Nordau, Der Sinn der Geschichte, 1909. 
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must be some overlapping between them. Historical studies seem 
to have a specific importance for sociology. The author has tried 
to demonstrate, in a study called Prolegomena to Sociology, that 
historical studies condition any scientific research in sociology. 
Without historical generalization sociology would be impossible. 
How could a sociologist, for example, use the terms ‘‘evolution,’”’ 
‘‘change,’’ ‘‘progress,’’ ‘‘dictatorship,’’ ‘‘social decline,’’ if all 
these concepts were not derived from factual historical data.‘ 

History and sociology should not be identified as the same sci- 
ence, although there is a large amount of interrelation between 
them. , 

Can so-called ‘‘historiosophy’’ play the réle of a link between 
history and sociology? Sociology has developed its own research 
methods, within its scope of research, both actual and historical, 
and it even deals with the future forms of society. History has 
meanwhile made a big step forward through the improvement of 
its specific methodology of research. The so-called ‘‘ philosophy of 
history’’ falls short of both of them. One can read with deep 
interest Hegel or Vico, agree or disagree with Croce or Toynbee, 
but still one has the legitimate right to raise the question: What 
about the evidence in all these studies of history? 

2. Historiosophy and Metaphysics. ‘‘Historiosophy’’ seems to 
be the branch of metaphysics, or ontology, which deals with the 
past events of humanity. A science can not be discredited for its 
choice of subject-matter. Science, ex definitione, tries to find out 
what is true and what is false. It aims to create a system of sen- 
tences which are supposed to be true. If metaphysics could answer, 
in a satisfactory way, all the questions of existence, it should be 
the most important science. 

The progress of human science would be impossible without 
the steadfast criticism of its scientific tools, in order to improve 
them. The great Greek thinkers were really great and nobody 
will raise a doubt as to their mental capacities. And still there is 
no room in modern science for Plato’s or Aristotle’s theories. They 
stated their great truths (or errors) in a way which: can not 
satisfy our critical mind; we are duly pressing for evidence and 
are not inclined to accept any dogmatic theory. 

This is the weakness of any metaphysical system. Leibniz or 
Herbart created wonderful explanatory theories of what is going 
on. We are, however, not inclined even to discuss their theories. 
We repeat Hume’s harsh expression: Science deals with facts, or 
with quantities, experience and mathematics. There is no reason 


5B. Wolman, Prolegomena to Sociology, 1948. 
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to believe the ontologist can discover more truth than the chemist 
or microphysicist, who are using better tools. Their work can be 
criticized and improved, and there is a steady progress in scientific 
research. 

The same criticism must be directed against any metaphysical 
theory. It may be doubted whether any kind of metaphysics may 
be applied toward studying the human past. Anyway, why is 
Hegel to be believed? His theory is based upon vague principles, 
derived from unproved assumptions in the realm of logic, which are 
hardly supported by his arbitrarily selected examples. More or less 
the same can be said about any ‘‘historiosophical system.’’ Marx 
applied the same assumption that dialectics is the general law of 
thought, and he has ‘‘overthrown’’ Hegel’s theory. He, like 
Hegel, used selected examples in order to prove his theory. His- 
torians may have something to say about Hegel’s or Marx’s knowl- 
edge of factual data.* 

Toynbee knows history better, undoubtedly.” And still, the 
empirical basis of his theories can be questioned. The rules of 
scientific induction can not be satisfied by quoting a dozen examples 
which fit into arbitrary theory. Other examples may soon destroy 
the too easily stated assumption, and the whole theory, based on an 
inadequate induction, will be discredited. 

3. Theory of Science. While rejecting any historical meta- 
physics, I do not deny that philosophy has the legitimate right to 
take part in this division of human research. Philosophy seems to 
have given up all the fields of research to the specific sciences. The 
Greek philosophers knew everything and covered all fields of human 
knowledge. In our time, philosophers have abandoned all ob- 
jective fields of research to the scientists, who are better equipped 
to do the job. The natural scientist, the psychologist, the sociolo- 
gist, have improved their tools and do the work much better than 
the philosopher, in their respective areas of study, but the phil- 
osopher has not given up his main aim: the search for truth. Phi- 
losophy has sent out its daughters, the various specialized scientific 
disciplines, to conduct ‘‘field research,’’ and to do it in the most 
efficient way. One thing remains, and this is the actual task of 
the philosopher: to keep an open eye on all scientific research, to 
be on the watch for the correct use of the scientific tools, and to 
control the exactitude of the results. 


¢P, Barth, Hegel und die Hegelianer, 1890; B. Wolman, Man and Social- 
ism, 1943. 

7 P, Geyl, ‘‘Toynbee’s System of Civilization,’’ Journal of the History of 
Ideas, Vol. IX (1948), pp. 93-124. 
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Philosophy has ceased to be .a science with a definite subject- 
matter. Some may claim that this means it has ceased to be a 
science at all. But this would not do justice to the tremendous 
scientific task of the philosopher; his science is the science of sct- 
ences. The philosopher has to be the theoretician of the sciences. 
As any science is a research activity, the philosopher has to de- 
velop the technics of studying research. 

The science of sciences is the science of scientific tools, methods, 
practices, and criticism applied to the beginnings, proceedings, 
and results of any research. It is, somehow, the human mind 
keeping an open eye on itself. It is the eternal striving for im- 
provement and perfection. It is the search for better results, and 
for comparative studies of the different scientific branches. The 
new philosophy, being chiefly a science of the scientific method, in- 
cludes semantics, epistemology, logic, methodology, and tries to 
compare and to unify human knowledge. The philosopher co- 
operates with the specialized scientists in order to criticize their 
work and improve it. Comte and Spencer dreamed of a ‘‘syn- 
thetic philosophy.’’ This is one of the aims of the modern phi- 
losopher: to arrive at the synthesis of knowledge. But this chief 
aim is the old aim: to be the guardian of searching for truth. To 
remember and to stimulate and to criticize: sapere aude. 

4. Theory of History. This is also the task of the philosopher 
as he studies the problems of history. He has to control the tools 
and the ways of the scientific work being done by the historians. 
The theory of history is a scientific job to be done by the phi- 
losopher and by the historian together. Four tasks lie before them, 
according to the specific aims of historical work. Most historians 
perform two of them: (1) the investigation of historical sources, 
(2) the reconstruction of the past. The scientific task of the his- 
torian is much more complicated than that of any other scientist. 
All scientists deal with bodies which can be seen, or with events 
which happen before their eyes. The physicist, the chemist, and 
the biologist can observe their subject-matter, and they can make 
experiments. 

The historian’s subject-matter no longer exists; it is the past. 
Great heroes die, and even the greatest events pass. The historian 
can not observe or use the experimental method. He can not re- 
vive men who died; he can not make history repeat itself for the 
sake of his scientific inquiry. This specific and difficult position of 
historical study has caused some philosophers and philosophically- 
minded historians to exclude history from the realm of the sciences. 
Rickert, while defending history as a science, finds much in common 
between history and the arts. Art, says Rickert, may be individual 
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and based on truth, while history must be both: history must view 
historical events individually and must study them as they are in 
order to discover the truth.® 

Barth maintains that history is a science and an art as well. 
The study of the past should be divided into three major parts: 
(1) the discovery and criticism of the historical sources—this is 
historical research; (2) the reconstruction of the past, the his- 
toriography, the writing about the past,—which is a pure art; 
(3) the looking for historical causes and laws in order to get some 
historical system—this is historical science. Barth widens the 
scope of historical study, adding the search for generalization in 
history, but excluding historiography from historical science. 

This issue has been ardently discussed, and there is no need to 
repeat here the whole argument. Some thinkers have decided in 
favor of the well-known division of the sciences into idiographic 
and nomothetic.® This division has enabled them to justify the 
specific method of the historian, who is not supposed to look for 
any generalizations. Values have been strongly defended by 
Bernheim, who claims that evaluation sentences have the same im- 
portance for history as hypothesis has for the natural sciences.’° 

The theoretician of history has to cover the entire field of the 
historian’s work. This imposes upon him the task of working in 
four major fields. The first is an epistemologic study in history, 
the scientist’s new light on epistemological problems in the realm 
of history. The second is the critique of the specific research 
methods applied by historians, their methodology. The third is the 
insight into the work of reconstructing the past, historiography. 
The fourth will cover the area of so-called historiosophy—the gen- 
eral concepts and ideas emerging from historical studies. 

5. Epistemology of History. I have not tried to solve here the 
highly controversial issues of the scientific study of the human 
past.11 I rather prefer to outline a plan of what should be done 
by the theoretician of history, without prejudicing his final con- 
clusions. 

Epistemology is one of the most important parts of any theory 
of science. The positivists, beginning with Comte, have tried to get 
rid of this somewhat annoying problem of human cognition. But 
when one omits a problem, that does not mean one has solved it. 


8 H. Rickert, op. cit., p. 16. 

9 W. Windelband, Praeludien, 1907. 

10 E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode, 1914. 

11 I have tried to solve some of them in a paper presented at the Tenth 
International Congress of Philosophy held in Amsterdam, August, 1948: 
‘* Historical Laws, Do They Exist?’’ 
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Kant widened and deepened the scope of epistemology and made 
a rather ‘‘anti-Copernican revolution.’’ He introjected the problem 
of cognition into the human mind. The only logical consequence, 
I think, is the conclusion at which Schopenhauer arrived. Solip- 
sism is the best-drawn conclusion, and Kant’s work should be re- 
garded as a denial of any metaphysics, rather than as Prolego- 
mena to one. 

The neo-positivists 1? claim to have nothing in common with the 
neo-idealists, but they are obviously applying Kant’s method. 
Their principle of ‘‘immanent truth,’’ opposed by M. Schlick and 
the Warsaw-School,’® is rather a sign that they are giving up the 
hope of arriving at any objective, ‘‘transcendent”’ truth. This re- 
calls Raymond DuBois’ ignoramus, ignorabimus. 

The theoretician of history can not simply apply the principles 
of general epistemology in his specific field of interest. The study 
of the human past implies a new approach, because there are new 
problems in the area of truth, evidence, ete. 

The historian’s knowledge depends on historical sources. His 
knowledge can not be, therefore, an absolutely true knowledge. 
The sources never transmit the whole past, and the whole truth of 
history no longer exists.1* The historical sources contain some 
part of the truth, and they transmit it to the studious historian. 
Even the best search for sources and the shrewdest criticism of 
their origin, authors, circumstances, and content can not reveal 
more than they contain. The historian is very often compelled to 
suggest some hypothesis, filling the gap in his knowledge. His- 
torical truth is, therefore, a new kind of scientific truth; the state- 
ments made by the historian may be false, but seldom can he get 
full evidence of their being absolutely true. The total sources can 
not be fully recognized, and any new discovery can change ac- 
cepted historical truth. Should historical truth be a specific kind 
of conventionalism? 

The historian is not only exposed to the danger of existing and 
still undiscovered sources, which can distort his picture of the past. 
Historical events have to be grasped in their interrelation. This 
interrelation makes them meaningful. Even experimental research 
in science leaves ground for many interpretations. The same 
seems to be true, in a higher degree, in history. The historian 
tries to understand single events and single heroes. Should his 
truth be individual? Should his sentences, even general ones, 


12 Carnap, Wittgenstein. 


18 J. Lukasiewicz, Logistyka a filozofia, 1936; M. Schlick, Naturphilosophie, 
1925. 


14M. Handelsman, Historyka, 1931. 
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have, necessarily, only one designate? Is history really an idio- 
graphic science? These are some of the problems to be studied in 
the area of the epistemology of history. 

6. The Methodology of History. The general methodology of 
the sciences with its deductive and reductive systems can serve 
only as an introductory study for the theoretician of history. His 
own work still has to be done, and ought to be done in closest co- 
operation with the historian. 

History has its own problems of scientific method. It does 
not study directly its subject-matter. Its real subject-matter is 
the past, and the non-existing past can not be studied. The his- 
torian has to use an indirect research. He studies the past through 
the single possible channel of study, the remains of the past. 
These remains the historian calls historical sources. 

This involves a tremendous amount of preparatory work in 
history. Before the historian can make any statements regarding 
the past, he has to know something about the way of securing the 
necessary information. A battery of specific sciences has to be em- 
ployed: archeology, philology, paleontology, comparative litera- 
ture, etc. Discovering sources and distinguishing between valid 
and false ones involves high skill and deliberate, exact techniques. 
The critique of sources, the hermeneutic, the comparison, the evalu- 
ation, and the right use of them—all these are specific problems 
of the research-methods in history, and not necessarily a so-called 
‘*historical method.”’ 

History has ceased to be the good magistra vitae, applied and 
adjusted to the moral taste of our times. Seignobos stated, long 
ago, that legend would be ‘‘more in accordance with our ideas of 
justice, more perfect in heroic characters, finer and more affecting 
scenes.’’?> The historian is more tempted, perhaps, than any 
other scientist by the ‘‘idols’’ mentioned by Bacon. The scientific 
difficulties of the historian, in the search for truth among often 
contrasting sources, can not be overestimated. 

And there are other methodological problems: how to codrdinate 
the deeds, how to criticize the sources, how to formulate hypotheses, 
how to bridge the gaps? All the scientific apparatus of logic and 
methodology may be involved here. 

7. The Reconstruction of the Past. Suppose the historical data 
are gathered. How should they be presented? This is not only | 
the question of how to write a book. The presentation of the 
past involves some selection of facts and some composition of them 
in order to reconstruct the past. The historian does not use all 


15 Langlois & Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History, p. 339. 
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the facts; he selects the ‘‘most important.’’ Any selection of facts 
has to be justified. What will be the criterion? E. Meyer’ has 
suggested a kind of relativity: what is important for political 
history may not necessarily be important for the history of cus- 
toms. Rickert (op. cit., p. 92) tried to base it on ‘‘cultural values.’’ 
But there is still much controversy on how these values can be 
established. 

Since Herodotus and Thucydides historiography has been a mat- 
ter of controversy. History awakens more emotional attitudes, 
probably, than any other science. The underlining or minimizing 
of the importance of events is highly related to the time of writing 
the history, and actual political situations seem to have a consider- 
able influence on many historians. So some study of historians 
should be made: how they reconstruct the past, while keeping their 
eye on their own epoch and projecting their own attitudes into the 
past. 

Every historian tries to systematize his facts and find their 
interrelations. Grouping of facts in units of time or space is 
mostly done by an arbitrary decision of the historia1i. He groups 
events in epochs or local histories. If one talks about the ‘‘en- 
lightenment epoch,’’ he probably makes a major mistake, for at 
that time the vast majority in Europe was surely illiterate. Some 
grouping of facts may distort the real proportions of events. Pre- 
senting of facts in their relation to others gives them some meaning, 
and this process badly needs some critical insight. This seems to 
be true in regard to world history and to many national histories 
as well. 

8. The Generalization of Historical Data. The most controversial 
part of the theory of history seems to be the last, which deals with 
the historiosophical theories. It is still questioned whether history 
leaves ground for any generalization at all, and whether any his- 
torical laws do exist. Some may suggest historical ‘‘tendencies,”’ 
‘*eycles,’’ ‘‘temporary generalizations,’’ ‘‘empirical laws,’’ etc.2” 

There is the major problem of causality in history: how much 
do causal relations mean in history? There may be a deterministic 
or an indeterministic approach, or some kind of ‘‘relative de- 
termination,’’ for example, Morris Cohen’s.*® 

The most discussed issue is that of historical factors. Hegel 
and Marx believed in a single historical factor, the first in ‘‘Ob- 
jective Spirit,’’ the second in ‘‘ Economic techniques.’’ But there 
are pluralistic theories too. Toynbee, for example, has introduced 

16 EB, Meyer, Zur Theorie und Methode der Geschichte. 


17 Simmel, Weber, Handelsman, Lamprecht, Spengler, Joel, Teggart. 
18M, R. Cohen, The Meaning of Human History, 1947. 
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the principle of ‘‘challenge-response,’’ and tries to explain all 
human history by it.?® 

There is no reason to mention all the different theories ‘‘ex- 
plaining’’ or sometimes confusing historical understanding. I do 
not intend to do so here, but rather to emphasize how much has to 
be done in this area in order to get a clear presentation of all avail- 
able data and elaborate the methods for further, more objective, 
and more critical research. 

9. The Encyclopedia Project. A single scholar can hardly 
cover the vast four fields of the theory of history. A common 
effort of scholars throughout the world, including historians, 
sociologists, historians of civilizations, anthropologists, and phi- 
losophers, could create a monumental work. Such a collective 
work would present to mankind today and to future generations a 
profound and all-embracing answer to the question: how we, in 
the midst of the twentieth century, understand history. 

The Encyclopedia of the Theory of History should cover the 
whole ground and present all points of view. No one can claim to 
have arrived at the whole truth. A free human mind rejects 
authoritative statements and never ceases to improve its methods 
and to correct its own achievements. The scholars taking part 
in this Encyclopedia should do their best, in presenting their 
knowledge and their views, to leave them open to criticism and 
to further discussion. The Encyclopedia should tell humanity 
what we know about history. It should include almost all thinkers 
in this field, and therefore it should cover all that is known about 
history. It should not be an Encyclopedia of History and there- 
fore should not deal with all that is known in history. It is 
planned as a theory of history world encyclopedia, and everything 
in regard to history as a science should be dealt with. The common 
effort has to take into account all different opinions.”° 

In order to promote this important work, it is necessary to 
guarantee a world-wide codperation of scholars. An International 
Board of Editors will be established and an Editorial Committee 
will have executive power. The Board has to decide the major 
problems and obtain the maximum of common planning. Cor- 
respondents and contributors throughout the world will be in- 
vited to join in order to make the Encyclopedia an enterprise of 
international collaboration. 

The Encyclopedia should cover the four major fields, but it 


19 A. Toynbee, The Study of History, Vol. 2, p. 260. 
20 J. Romein, ‘‘ Theoretical History,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 
Vol. IX (1948), pp. 53-64. 
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does not need to be in four parts. From the point of view of the 
reader, it would be, perhaps, better if written in alphabetical order. 

10. Bibliography. One of the most urgent needs for students 
in the Theory of History is for information about what is being 
done by scholars in this field in different countries. A very broad, 
selected, and well-planned bibliography must be included in the 
Encyclopedia. This bibliographical information is to be secured in 
the following way: after the full list of terms to be included in 
the Encyclopedia has been prepared by the Editorial Committee, 
and selected as to their eventual scale, the list of the most im- 
portant terms will be sent out to correspondents throughout the 
world. Their task will be to prepare their local bibliographies for 
a given term—for example, what has been written in their re- 
spective countries on the topics: decline, progress, hermeneutics. 
They will be asked not to confine themselves to titles only, but to 
give a concise abstract of the works published in their country. 
The reader of the Encyclopedia will find there an international 
explanatory bibliography attached to the most important terms 
and problems in the realm of the Theory of History. 

Professor J. Romein, of Amsterdam University, suggested the 
preparation of a World Bibliography of Theoretical History. I 
answered his letter on November 25, 1948, and I went on from 
his idea to my project of the Encyclopedia of the Theory of 
History, which would include the proposed International Bibli- 
ography. 

BENJAMIN WOLMAN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(On leave from Tel-Aviv Teachers College.) 
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Nicolaus of Autrecourt: A Study in 14th Century Thought. 
JULIUS RUDOLPH WEINBERG. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press (for the University of Cincinnati). 1948. ix+ 
242 pp. $3.75. 


Nicolaus of Autrecourt, whose teachings on the Parisian Fac- 
ulty of Theology were condemned as heretical in 1346, is famed on 
three further counts. He espoused an atomist physics; he coun- 
selled his scholastic contemporaries to turn their minds to things, 
and away from the books of Aristotle and Averroes; and he set 
forth, in a few concise pages of devastatingly conclusive argument, 
a critique of the certitude of empirical knowledge which led Hast- 
ings Rashdall, in 1907, to bestow on him the title of ‘‘the medieval 
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Hume.’’ Not until 1908 were any of his writings printed. In that 
year J. Lappe edited the fragments of Nicolaus’s correspondence 
with Bernard of Arezzo, in which his allegedly ‘‘ Humean’’ critique 
of knowledge was contained. And in 1939 J. R. O’Donnell pub- 
lished the remaining extant writings, which consist of a moderately 
long, but incomplete, treatise entitled Exigit ordo executions, and 
a short theological question Utrum visio creaturae possit natural- 
iter intendi. Both Lappe and O’Donnell wrote studies of Nico- 
laus’s doctrine, based on the texts which they edited. Certain 
aspects of his thought, and of its relation to nominalism and other 
historical contexts and antecedents, have been considered in shorter 
studies by Manser, Michalski, Vigneaux, and others. Despite these 
efforts of scholarship, Nicolaus of Autrecourt remains something of 
an enigmatic figure, whose doctrine is subject to debate both as re- 
gards its philosophic import and as regards its historical genesis 
and context. 

Professor Weinberg approaches the study of Nicolaus of Autre- 
court from an angle all his own, treating him as a philosopher for 
the present day even more than as a representative of fourteenth- 
century thought. The result is a book which, though unsatisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of sound historical scholarship, is stimu- 
lating and provocative as a speculative and critical essay in epistem- 
ology. The book has an avowed missionary purpose, eloquently ex- 
pressed by the author in his opening paragraph. 


We are told that Truth never dies, and it is to be hoped that it is so. It 
is certain, however, that error is capable of repeated resurrection. Only thus 
can the recent attempt to revive Aristotelian epistemology and metaphysics be 
described. For the claims that Aristotelian philosophy made for natural 
knowledge were subjected to annihilating criticism in the fourteenth century 
by Nicolaus of Autrecourt and in the eighteenth century by David Hume. 
Apologists can make a specious case against Hume by urging that his climate 
of opinion and his temperament rendered him incapable of a correct under- 
standing of Aristotle. It is impossible to make a similar case against Nicolaus 
of Autrecourt who, we may be sure, lived in a period of intellectual history that 
was steeped in Aristotelian conceptions and procedures. Hence, it is of im- 
portance for us to realize that a successful refutation of Aristotle occurred in 
the scholastic period itself. For only in this way can we judge the rather 
extravagant claims currently urged in behalf of a return to Aristotelian modes 
of thought. [P. 3.] 


This is an exciting introduction to a historical study, sufficient 
to assure the reader that he is not being invited to assist at a routine 
piece of archaeological dissection. Questions of fact, of historical 
contexts and sources, are secondary matters, interesting and im- 
portant only as they reveal or sustain ideas and truths that are of 
significance and validity in the controversies of our own day. But 
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facts are nevertheless facts, and Professor Weinberg is an honest 
historian, presenting the reader with accurate restatements of the 
texts, even when they weaken his case, or require the most tortuous 
sort of exegesis in order to yield the interpretation desired by the 
author. The reader, consequently, is provided with sufficient ma- 
terials by which to judge for himself whether or not the somewhat 
extravagant claims initially made for Nicolaus of Autrecourt are 
successfully established. 

The study is in two main parts. The first is devoted to Nico- 
laus’s critique of empirical certitude, and of the ideas of substance 
and causality, found in the correspondence with Bernard of Arezzo. 
The second section gives an account of Nicolaus’s positive ideas in 
metaphysics and epistemology, as expressed in the Exigit ordo ez- 
ecutionis. In both parts of the study, Professor Weinberg seeks to 
combine three approaches to his materials: an internal and logical 
exegesis of Nicolaus’s text and arguments, an indication of the four- 
teenth-century setting of the issues involved, and an independent 
critical discussion and interpretation of Nicolaus’s ideas and of the 
philosophic issues implied by them. The first and third of these 
approaches greatly overshadow the second, and in many ways the 
third overshadows the first, to such an extent that it is often hard to 
determine where the exegesis leaves off and the independent discus- 
sion begins, or when the arguments stem from Nicolaus of Autre- 
court or from Julius Weinberg. In general, the significance of 
Nicolaus’s discussions is sought by reflection on their logically im- 
plicit consequences, rather than by interpreting them through their 
historical context and sources. 

The main burden of Professor Weinberg’s thesis, that Nicolaus 
of Autrecourt refuted Aristotelian philosophy and anticipated 
Hume’s critique of empirical certitude, is carried by the first part 
of the book. What the reader is to understand by the term ‘‘ Aris- 
totelianism’’—whether that of Aristotle himself, or of Thomas 
Aquinas, or of Duns Scotus, or Ockham, or Jacques Maritain—is 
nowhere made explicit. We must therefore presume that the posi- 
tion defended by Bernard of Arezzo, and which is the direct object 
of Nicolaus’s critique, represents ‘‘ Aristotelianism’’ to Professor 
Weinberg. But if we do make this presumption, the book itself 
makes it abundantly clear that the ‘‘ Aristotelianism’’ in question 
has little in common with that of the pre-Christian founder of the 
Lyceum. 

Bernard’s thesis was that an intuitive cognition of a sensible 
object can exist in a sentient being, when no such external object 
exists. He defended this thesis on the ground that any effect pro- 
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ducible by a finite or created cause can be produced immediately 
by the power of God, without the created or ‘‘secondary’’ cause. 
But the content of an intuitive cognition of a sensible object, for 
Bernard, is an absolute quality with an entitative being all its own; 
-it is an entity which normally and naturally ‘‘subsists’’ in a sub- 
stance, but which can, at least by the power of God, exist per se 
without being ‘‘in’’ a substance. This conception of ‘‘accidents’’ 
as absolute entities distinct and separable from substance was not 
generally attributed to Aristotle by the medieval scholastics, but 
was accepted by them as a necessary consequence of the Christian 
dogma of trans-substantiation. God’s power was conceded to be 
limited to acts not involving contradictions; but it was conceded to 
be within His power to annihilate the substance of bread in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, without thereby destroying the color, size, 
shape, local motion, or other ‘‘accidents’’ of the bread; hence it was 
necessary to admit that these ‘‘accidents’’ are distinct separable 
entities, and not merely ways in which substances exist and change. 

Nicolaus of Autrecourt, with relentless logic, drew the conse- 
quences of this assumption of absolute accidents and subsistent in- 
tuitions as destructive of all certitude concerning the existence of 
external objects of empirical cognition. From the existence of one 
thing, he argued, we can not validly infer that another thing, dis- 
tinct in its existence from the first, exists. Therefore, if all our 
intuitive cognitions are absolute entities distinct in their existence 
from all other things, empirical certitude will reach no farther than 
to these subsistent intuitions, and ‘‘external objects’’ will be wholly 
unknowable in that they can neither be perceived nor validly in- 
ferred. Nicolaus therefore concludes that Aristotelian science, 
built on the principles of substances and causes, has no empirical 
foundation. To avoid complete scepticism, he proposes to base 
science on the sole assumption of certitude of the intuitions of the 
five senses, and on the logical ‘‘first principle’’ which is the law of 
contradiction. 

Such is the gist of Nicolaus’s critique of ‘‘ Aristotelian’’ epistem- 
ology and metaphysics. Is it, as Professor Weinberg claims, equiv- 
alent to Hume’s critique? Or does it perhaps go no farther than 
the half-way house of Berkeley? The answer to this question de- 
pends on whether Nicolaus of Autrecourt admitted mind or soul 
as that in which intuitions exist as in a substratum or receptacle; 
for Hume’s achievement was in showing that the same arguments 
by which ‘‘external’’ substances are eliminated as ground of con- 
nection between ideas serve to eliminate mind or ‘‘internal sub- 
stance’’ as a ground of connection and of knowledge. Professor 
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Weinberg is acutely conscious of this critical point, as regards 
Nicolaus. 


As far as the philosophical system of Nicolaus is concerned, it is plain that 
to have held that the existence of the soul is known for certain would have been 
either inconsistent or inconsequent. All the arguments, which Nicolaus raises 
against the alleged knowledge of external substances, tell with equal force 
against the alleged knowledge of the soul, and can be used mutatis mutandis 
against the latter supposition with perfect validity. This is so plain that it 
could hardly have escaped so careful a thinker as Nicolaus appears to have 
been in such matters. [P. 45.] 


Berkeley was a careful thinker, and it seems to have escaped 
him; so that the assumption that Nicolaus must have drawn this 
conclusion, because it was logically implicit in his position, is 
scarcely sufficient as basis for inferring that he did so. Unfortu- 
nately, Nicolaus nowhere draws this conclusion explicitly, and in 
certain passages seems, on the contrary, to exclude the cognitive 
soul from the scope of his critique of our knowledge of substances, 
as when he says ‘‘we have no certitude concerning substance con- 
joined to matter, other than our soul’? (p. 41). Professor Wein- 
berg devotes nine pages to the task of arguing that Nicolaus must 
have included the cognitive soul within the scope of his critique of 
substance, but all that this argument shows is that Nicolaus ought 
to have done so. In any case, had Nicolaus been the Hume that he 
is claimed to have been, he would have attached enough importance 
to this crucial question to have dealt with it explicitly. 

Even if Nicolaus of Autrecourt failed to anticipate Hume’s crit- 
icism of Berkeley, did he, as Professor Weinberg claims, achieve a 
successful refutation of Aristotle’s epistemology and metaphysics? 
Did the range of his critique extend beyond the supernaturalized 
Aristotelianism of Bernard of Arezzo, and destroy the metaphysics 
of Aristotle himself? This also seems doubtful, without going be- 
yond the evidence furnished by Professor Weinberg’s own study. 
‘‘Any attempt to pass deductively from experience or from prin- 
ciples,’’ he says (p. 100), ‘‘to transempirical facts will be found to 
fail.’’ Substances and causes are regarded by Professor Weinberg 
as ‘‘transempirical facts’’ of this sort. They were so branded by 
Nicolaus of Autrecourt, but only in consequence of his acceptance 
of the Christian interpretation of ‘‘accident’’ as an absolute entity 
subsisting in another entity called ‘‘substance,’’ ontologically dis- 
tinct and separable from it. His whole argument is advanced 
explicitly on the hypothesis that a substance ‘‘is something differ- 
ent from the objects of the external or internal senses, and other 
than objects of formal experience’’ (p. 37). But this hypothesis 
was made by the fourteenth-century scholastics only because of the 
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exigencies of Christian dogma, and they did not ascribe this view 
of accidents, as absolute entities separable in existence from sub- 
stance, to Aristotle himself. 


Professor Weinberg concedes, indeed, that Nicolaus’s critique, 
as actually developed by him, turned on this specifically Christian 
assumption of the possibility of supernatural exceptions to the 
natural order. But he seeks to extend the effective range of Nico- 
laus’s critique, so that it may apply to the naturalistic Aristotle, 
who did not have to concede supernatural exceptions, by adding an 
argument of his own which Nicolaus seems not to have thought of: 


We can now turn back to Aristotle and argue as follows: If the meta- 
physics and natural philosophy of Aristotle are true, we can have veridicai 
cognitions in virtue of the psychological processes which must occur, granted 
that metaphysics and natural philosophy. For Aristotle’s metaphysics and 
natural philosophy implies (sic!) his psychology. But the knowledge of his 
metaphysics must be had independently, and may not presuppose the knowledge 
of psychological processes in question. Hence, apart from the consideration 


of miracles, the entire philosophy of Aristotle is not only open to question but 
without any certification at all. [Pp. 91-92.] 


How cogent this argument is, the reader may judge for himself. 
But even if it is valid, this would only prove that Weinberg 
achieved a ‘‘successful refutation’’ of Aristotle, and not that Nico- 
laus of Autrecourt did so in the fourteenth century. For Nico- 
laus’s critique of knowledge moves wholly within the assumption, 
determined by the Christian dogma of trans-substantiation, that 
‘‘accidents’’ are absolute entities separable by divine power from 
substances. Within this framework of supernaturalized Aristo- 
telianism, Nicolaus’s critique is powerful; few of the scholastics, 
with the notable exception of William of Ockham, took sufficient 


measure of its force to achieve anything like an adequate and log- 
ically consistent answer to it. 


Nicolaus’s epistemological atomism quite naturally led to the 


1 Professor Weinberg apparently fails to take account of this fact. But I 
may quote Jean Buridan, in his Quaestiones in Metaphysicam Aristotelis IV, 
6 (ed. Paris 1518, fol. XVI verso), who is very explicit concerning the difficulty 
facing the ‘‘Christian Aristotelian’’ by reason of the dogma requiring separ- 
able accidents: ‘‘This question is in my opinion extremely difficult,’’ he says, 
‘* because as I believe Aristotle had a totally different notion of accidents than 
is posited by our Faith. . . . Aristotle believed that being white (esse album) 
is the same as whiteness (albedo), and being large the same as size... ; and 
therefore Aristotle believed that accidents could not by any power be separated 
from their subjects, because it seems to imply a contradiction that whiteness 
should exist if there is not anything which is white.’’ Cf. also the Errores 
philosophorum of Giles of Rome, ed. by J. Koch and translated by John Riedl, 
Milwaukee, 1944, pp. 12-13, where one of Aristotle’s ‘‘errors’’ is listed as the 
thesis ‘‘ That God could not make an accident without a subject.’’ 
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kind of metaphysical atomism which he advanced in his Exigit ordo 
executionis as a ‘‘more probable’’ account of the universe than that 
of Aristotle. Professor Weinberg treats of this positive doctrine in 
the second part of his book, in chapters dealing, successively, with 
Nicolaus’s notion of probability, his assumption of a ‘‘principle of 
the good’’ as basis for a probable metaphysics, his theory that all 
things are eternal, his views concerning relations, continuity, vac- 
uum, motion and change, and his positive theory of cognition. In 
these chapters, Professor Weinberg struggles heroically to derive 
something like a coherent doctrine from Nicolaus’s text, but he is 
constantly thwarted by the inconsistencies and manifest weaknesses 
of Nicolaus’s own doctrine and arguments. This frustration is ad- 
mitted at various points with an engaging candor, as in these lines: 


On the other hand, it is quite disconcerting to find, e.g., that Nicolaus 
sometimes states that cognition is caused by a physical object, and, at other 
times, he informs us that cognition cannot be caused by a physical object. It 
is annoying, too, to find that there is no attempt to combine his psychological 


and physical doctrines into anything like a well-organized system. [Pp. 
124-125.] 


These deficiencies on the part of Nicolaus are made up for, in 
this part of the book even more than in the first section, by the 
critical reflections and speculative derivations of ‘‘logically im- 
plicit’’ consequences, which Professor Weinberg supplies. Much 
of this discussion is philosophically interesting and suggestive, 
however far it may wander from the intrinsic content and histori- 
cal framework of Nicolaus’s own writings. The net impression 
left on this reviewer, at least, is that Nicolaus was far from being 
the great and original genius that Professor Weinberg’s exciting 
introductory remarks would lead one to expect. On the other 
hand, the attempt to make him fill this réle, to the extent possible, 
tends to. obscure the sense and import of his discussions in their 
medieval background and context. A more consistent picture of 
Nicolaus of Autrecourt might well have been drawn, by taking 
his writings for what they were intended to be in their own time, 
rather than by seeking to view them as anticipations of Leibniz, 
Berkeley, or Hume (cf. pp. 228-229). 

The discussion of Nicolaus’s positive doctrine is interspersed 
with references to the positions of other fourteenth-century think- 
ers, the materials being drawn mostly from secondary literature, 
which is, in this field, notably inadequate and inaccurate. Even 
where original sources are quoted, there is often evidence that the 
reading did not extend beyond the excerpts used. Thus (on page 
167) Professor Weinberg quotes a brief excerpt from Buridan’s 
Questions on the Physics, in which Buridan argues that there is 
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no need to posit any entity, to account for the motion of alteration, 
beyond the body altered and the qualitative form which is ac- 
quired part by part. It is then asserted that ‘‘William of Ock- 
ham had unequivocally rejected these interpretations of motions,’’ 
and a quotation is given from his Summulae in libros Physicorum, 
Part III, chapter 5, on the somewhat different question of whether 
motion is a successive reality distinct from the enduring things 
which persist through the motion. Yet the exact question raised 
by Buridan in the passage quoted is treated by Ockham in this 
same Summulae, Part III, chapter 7; but apparently Professor 
Weinberg did not read this far, since Ockham’s answer to the 
question, far from being an unequivocal rejection of Buridan’s 
view, is almost verbally identical with the answer given by Buri- 
dan in the passage quoted. Similarly, in this same work (Part 
III, ch. 6) Ockham says that when a body becomes white, ‘‘it 
continuously acquires parts of whiteness.’’ This passage also 
seems to have escaped Professor Weinberg, who arrives by @ priori 
deduction at this conclusion concerning Ockham: ‘‘The logic of 
his conceptualist doctrine also excludes the possibility of a form 
that is gradually acquired’’ (p. 167). 

Carelessness in the identification of historical sources is ex- 
emplified on pages 207-208, where it is stated that Nicolaus re- 
turned to the simple doctrine of the Summulae Logicales concern- 
ing the supposition of terms by adopting the two-fold distinction 
of suppositions into ‘‘material’’ and ‘‘formal.’’ In actual fact, 
this division is not found in the Summulae Logicales at all, where 
the three-fold distinction into ‘‘material,’’ ‘‘simple,’’ and ‘‘per- 
sonal’’ supposition is used. The division into ‘‘material’’ and 
‘‘formal’’ is found, not in Peter of Spain, but in the, Introduc- 
tiones in logicam of William Shyreswood. Such instances of his- 
torical inaccuracies or careless slips are fairly frequent; in addi- 
tion, the citations of works in the footnotes are intolerably slipshod, - 
giving page references without specifying the edition, or referring 
the reader to a locus citatus that can not be-found. 

The value of Professor Weinberg’s book, as a historical study, 
is considerably marred by inaccuracies such as the above, and by 
the general tendency to depend on inferential reasoning rather 
than on the more tedious consultation of textual evidence, as a 
means of determining the views held by various thinkers on par- 
ticular questions. The distrust of empirical grounds for knowl- 
edge, which is the main theme of the book, seems to have influenced 
the method of its preparation to a certain degree. Nevertheless, 
for all its deficiencies as a historical study, the book helps to fill 
the great gap in our library of works in the English language 
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dealing with fourteenth-century thought; and we may be grate- 
ful to the author for the work he has done. And though, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, Professor Weinberg has failed signally 
to establish the exciting thesis, or to fulfill the dramatic promises, 
set forth at the start of the book, he has nevertheless failed glori- 
ously, in a valiant and honest struggle against the stubborn facts 
of history, enlivened by his uncompromising devotion to the in- 
tegrity of pure reason and to the eternal realm of untarnished 
ideas. The quest for certainty is not dead in our time; and it still 
leads, as it did for Nicolaus of Autrecourt, to the paradoxical con- 
clusion that the only purely rational certainty is that nothing is 
certain by reason alone. The critique of empiricism brings us 
back, in the end, to empiricism. 


Ernest A. Moopy 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity,and Islam. Vols.I and II. Harry AustrYN WOLFSON. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1947. 
xvi + 462 pp., xiv + 531 pp. $10.00. 


The works of Philo of Alexandria, which are extant in their 
original Greek text and partly in Armenian versions, constitute the 
earliest extensive body of writings in which appears a conscious 
effort to harmonize and to merge the traditions of Greek philosophy 
and of Biblical religion. Since a similar task was to occupy the 
minds of many Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan thinkers in 
subsequent centuries, this fact alone, aside from the intrinsic merits 
of his thought, secures for Philo an important place in the history 
of Western philosophy. This historical perspective determines 
Professor Wolfson’s monumental and comprehensive study of 
Philo, and it may also explain the otherwise strange fact that in 
his projected series of studies on the ‘‘Structure and Growth of 
Philosophie Systems from Plato to Spinoza’’ this section on Philo 
occupies the second place, whereas the first is reserved for a future 
study that is to comprise the whole of Greek thought before Philo. 

Professor Wolfson divides his work into fourteen chapters. The 
first three chapters, dealing with Philo’s historical background, 
with his allegorical method and his scriptural presuppositions, 
constitute a broad introduction. The remaining chapters show a 
topical arrangement. Each discusses a major philosophical prob- 
lem in Philo. Thus the author covers Philo’s metaphysics, epistem- 
ology, ethics, and political theory, and proceeds in the last chapter 
to a general evaluation of Philo’s historical significance. A short 
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bibliography and extensive indices conclude the work and contrib- 
ute greatly to its usefulness. Each chapter contains not only a de- 
tailed analysis of Philo’s views and statements on the matter under 
consideration, but also comparisons with his Greek and Biblical 
sources and with his medieval successors, as well as a concluding 
summary of the results obtained in the chapter. Professor Wolf- 
son’s control of the source material is admirable, and his analysis 
is always clear, specific, and acute. He is to be praised not only 
for his vast and accurate learning but also for his intelligent aware- 
ness of the methods he employs in interpreting his material. The 
work is well organized as a whole, and contains a wealth of valu- 
able and interesting information quite commensurate to its bulk. 
The student of medieval thought will be especially interested in 
the remarks on the origin of the phrase that describes philosophy 
as a handmaid of theology (I, pp. 145 ff.). 

The method which Professor Wolfson employs is to reconstruct 
Philo’s thought as a unified system, on the basis of his own scat- 
tered statements and against the background of his known sources 
(I, pp. 106-107). Although this is fundamentally the only sound 
method available to the historian of philosophy, one may at times 
disagree with the manner in which Professor Wolfson applies it. 
He hardly ever admits inconsistencies or changes in Philo, and one 
wonders how he thus accounts for a writing such as the De aeterni- 
tate mwndi, which he accepts as authentic and in which the Biblical 
element is almost entirely lacking. Since Philo considers the Ideas 
as thoughts of God and yet occasionally says that God produced 
them, Professor Wolfson tries hard to distinguish in Philo two dif- 
and the other created by Him, yet incorporeal (I, pp. 200 ff. and 
ferent notions of Ideas and also of Logos, the one inherent in God 
pp. 226 ff.), a distinction which does honor to Professor Wolfson’s 
acumen but finds hardly sufficient support in the passages he quotes 
from Philo. It would seem simpler either to admit the inconsist- 
ency in Philo, or to avoid it by a theory of internal generation in 
God. On the whole, Philo emerges as a thoroughly systematic 
thinker, much more so than the reading of his works would sug- 
gest, and in the midst of casuistic detail one is rarely reminded of 
the distinctive rhetorical and poetical flavor that characterizes 
Philo’s actual writings, and might also account for his occasional 
vagueness or inconsistency. , 

Professor Wolfson emphasizes not only Philo’s Scriptural back- 
ground but also his Jewish orthodoxy, and the numerous parallels 
drawn from Rabbinical literature are among the most interesting 
contributions of the book. Yet this tendency leads sometimes to 
surprising results. The reader who is familiar with the passages 
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in which Philo describes the direct vision of God and of the intellig- 
ible world (eg., De opificio mundi, pp. 69 ff.) will hardly agree 
with Professor Wolfson’s attempt to reduce Philo’s ‘‘mysticism’’ 
to a mere theory of revelation and prophecy (I, p. 48; II, pp. 54, 
80 ff.). When he describes the Greek philosophical doctrine, ac- 
cording to which virtue is its own reward, as a ‘‘counsel of despair’’ 
(II, p. 286), he will satisfy his theological rather than his philo- 
sophical readers, especially since he argues a few pages later that 
we must practice virtue for its own sake although God will reward 
it. He also tries to read a theory of grace into Philo’s rather vague 
and evasive statements on free will (I, pp. 444 ff.). The entire 
question of Philo’s Judaism is connected with the purpose and audi- 
ence for which we think he composed his writings. If Philo’s 
treatises were composed as sermons on Scriptural passages and his 
use of philosophical concepts is merely subsidiary, as Professor 
Wolfson convincingly suggests (I, pp. 95 ff.), we can hardly be- 
lieve that ‘‘he does not dwell much upon the erroneous views of 
philosophers’’ because his purpose was ‘‘to show the truth of Scrip- 
ture to students of philosophy’’ (I, p. 105). It would rather ap- 
pear that he and his Jewish audience were sufficiently ‘‘liberal’’ 
and ‘‘modernistic’’ to appreciate the postive value of Greek philo- 
sophical lore, and this might also account for his scanty influence 
on the later Jewish tradition. 

On the other hand, although Professor Wolfson constantly dis- 
cusses Philo’s relations to his Greek philosophical sources, he fre- 
quently shows a tendency to minimize their influence on his 
thought, a tendency similar to the one displayed by recent theolog- 
ical students of Christian patristic literature. Moreover, one 
might easily disagree with the relative significance Professor Wolf- 
son attaches to the various schools of philosophy in connection with 
Philo. He stresses the influence of Plato and Aristotle, unwillingly 
admits the importance of Stoicism, and keeps an almost complete 
silence about Middle Platonism and Neopythagoreanism. Now 
the direct influence of Plato’s writings on Philo is quite obvious, 
and one might even add that the notion of individual providence 
is foreshadowed in Plato’s myths (cf. II, pp. 284 ff.), and that the 
unknowability of God, which Professor Wolfson considers as an 
innovation of Philo (ch. 11), has an antecedent in Plato’s Parmen- 
ides (142 a; I was reminded of this detail by Professor Joseph 
Katz). As to Aristotle, his major philosophical writings had been 
published but shortly before Philo’s time, and their influence on 
Philo hence should not be overestimated (I, pp. 109 ff.). 

On the contrary, the influence of Stoicism on Philo was much 
greater than Professor Wolfson seems to realize. The distinction 
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between an active and passive principle of the world at the begin- ' 


ning of the De opificio mundi is Stoic, not Aristotelian (I, p. 296), 
as is the important conception of a universal law of nature which 
Philo uses in the same context (cf. I, pp. 165 ff.), and which he 
merely identifies with the Law of Moses. Philo’s notion of philan- 
thropy (II, pp. 218 ff.) would seem to depend on Panaetius, as his 
concept of demons (I, p. 368) may depend on Posidonius or even on 
Xenocrates. As to Neopythagoreanism, its influence on Philo is 
apparent in his constant and persistent use of number symbolism, 
and Professor Wolfson’s failure to mention this element is one of 
the notable omissions of his study. 

More complex is the relation of Philo to the movement which 
recent scholars have called Middle Platonism. The fact that Philo 
agrees in many points with such authors as Seneca, Albinus, or the 
doxographers has not escaped Professor Wolfson, but he seems to 
think that since all these writers were later than Philo they must 
have derived their ideas from him, and that the burden of proof 
rests with those scholars who claim that Philo and the other writers 
both depend on some older common source (I, pp. 110 ff.; II, pp. 
113 ff. ; pp. 158 ff.). I rather believe that the burden of proof rests 
with Professor Wolfson as far as Philo’s influence on those later 
authors is concerned. This is especially true of the important no- 
tion of the Ideas as thoughts of the divine mind, a notion which all 
those authors unanimously aitribute to Plato, and which in them 
shows no traces of Biblical origin (I, 243 ff., 263 ff.; ef. W. Theiler, 
Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, Berlin, 1930, pp. 1 ff.). The 
kind of eclecticism which we find in Philo and in which elements 
from Plato, Aristotle, and Stoicism are blended must have existed 
before his time, for we know from Cicero, a source earlier than 
Philo, that his teacher, Antiochus of Ascalon, advocated that very 
synthesis of the three schools and that he was for some time teach- 
ing in Alexandria. Hence it would seem likely that Philo drew for 
many of his philosophical notions on this eclectic or Middle Platonic 
tradition in Alexandria, and that he made his distinctive contribu- 
tion by merging it with Scriptural doctrine as he understood it. 

Also the direct influence of Philo, significant as it was, should 
not be exaggerated. He was known to Clement of Alexandria and 
to Eusebius, and the preservation of his writings is itself an im- 
portant fact. Yet other phases of his influence remain to be in- 
vestigated. Many concepts which we find in his works may have 
been transmitted to later thinkers through other channels, and 
many problems that are the direct result of any confrontation be- 
tween Biblical and philosophical tradition may have imposed them- 
selves spontaneously upon later thinkers without a direct recurrence 
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to his writings or solutions. It remains his merit to have faced these 
problems for the first time. 

If it may be permitted to mention a few more details, one won- 
ders why Professor Wolfson identifies Plato’s ‘‘intelligible place’’ 
with Heaven (I, p. 399; ef. p. 241), or why he interprets the ‘‘vis- 
ible gods,’’ by which Plato means the stars, as popular deities (I, 
p. 132). The statement that Plato considered his Ideas as causes 
or powers (I, p. 217) is highly controversial. Aristippus was 
hardly a Cynic (I, p. 93). The doctrine of powers attributed to 
the Stoics (I, pp. 276 f.) seems subject to questioning, and the dis- 
cussion of Plotinus’s concept of the One (I, pp. 283 f.) fails to take 
into consideration his discussion of the will of the One (Enn. VI 8). 

I hope these critical remarks will not appear immodest, coming 
from a student who is much less familiar than Professor Wolfson 
with Philo and some of the authors on whom he depended or who 
depended on him. Certainly this work is an important and in a 
sense unique scholarly contribution which will be gratefully re- 
ceived by all students of philosophy and theology. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Wolfson will soon complete the remaining 
sections of his series and thus clarify some of the questions raised 
by the present work. 


Pau Oskar KRISTELLER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The King and the Education of the King. JUAN DE MARIANA. 
Translated from the Latin by George Albert Moore. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Country Dollar Press. 1948. xiii + 440 pp. 
$5.00. 


Some of the classics of medieval and post-medieval political 
philosophy are not yet available in English translations. Students 
of both philosophy and political science are indebted to Colonel 
Moore, translator, editor, and publisher, for filling one of these 
lacunae with a faithful rendition of Mariana’s De rege et regis 
institutione. This book, whose first edition appeared in 1599, 
during the period of Spain’s greatness, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of that ancient literary genre of the speculum principis. By 
setting up precepts for the education and guidance of the ruler 
political philosophy tries to win influence over political reality. 
While much of books II and III is chiefly of antiquarian and liter- 
ary interest, book I holds an important place in the history of po- 
litical thought. Though the whole of Mariana’s thought is largely 
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based on Aristotle, some of his ideas will impress the reader as 
singularly ‘‘modern,’’ as, e.g., the assertion that regal power has its 
source from the citizens (p. 156) or the discussion of the limita- 
tions of royal power. The prince, our author writes, ought not 
only to obey his own laws ‘‘but he will not be permitted to alter 
them, unless with the consent and expressed vote of the whole com- 
munity’’ (p. 165). 

The translator has equipped his edition with an instructive in- 
troduction on Mariana’s life and the significance of his work, with 
a biography and an index. 

H. K. 


The Metaphysical Society. Victorian Minds in Crisis, 1869-1880. 
ALAN WILLARD Brown. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1947. xiv+ 372 pp. $4.50. 


To most of us the name, Metaphysical Society, recalls first 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s account of how he invented the term ‘‘ag- 
nosticism’’ so that he might have an ‘‘ism’’ too, as good as the rest 
of them. This informative book will show the reader that there is 
more to it, that here was a real center of intellectual life in the 
Victorian ’70s. It will acquaint him with a wide sweep of intellec- 
tual life in England, from the earlier time of the first Cambridge 
‘* Apostles’’ (1820 on), through the Darwinian storms and the new 
face on the problems of science and religion, to the development 
of a more adequate public debating of great themes in the great 
English periodicals. He will see the origin of the periodicals of 
philosophy, such as Mind, and the Aristotelian Society with its Pro- 
ceedings, as well as many less professional periodicals, The Con- 
temporary, The Nineteenth Century, The Fortnightly, The Spec- 
tator, The Economist, The Cornhill, The Dublin Review, ete. 

In the Society at its prime were great churchmen, great editors, 
notable scientists, and the author gives us a sketch of each: Mar- 
tineau and Manning, Harrison and Sidgwick, Balfour and Bagehot, 
James Fitzjames Stephen and Leslie Stephen, Clifford and Glad- 
stone and Tennyson and Ruskin, John Morley and Pollock and 
Croom Robertson, and many others. Some were not there, such as 
Carlyle and Browning and Matthew Arnold, Mill and Spencer and 
Newman. The Society ended when the members had talked them- 
selves out, without converting one another, and when a new In- 
perialist England brought new issues to the fore, and perhaps a 
decline of the religious interest. It ended, our author says, when 
English thought refused to accept either science or religion as the 
ultimate answer. 


H. T. C. 
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Modern Trends in Islam. H. A. R. Grss. (Haskell Lectures in 
Comparative Religion delivered at the University of Chicago in 
1945.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1947. xiii+ 
141 pp. $2.50. 


This book is essentially a survey and critical evaluation of four 
attitudes of mind and heart prevalent in the Muslim world today: 
Orthodoxy, Modernism, Secular-Nationalism, and Mahdism (or 
militant popular puritanism, roughly speaking), with most of the 
emphasis on modernism. Professor Gibb finds that it is ‘‘ predomi- 
nantly a movement of thought among educated laymen,’’ who find 
little support either from the orthodox religious leaders who are 
still steeped in tradition, or from the great mass of the faithful who 
by and large are too ignorant and too preoccupied with earning a 
bare living to concern themselves with theological subtleties. But 
this lack of support, both official and popular, is not the greatest 
weakness of the Muslim modernists. Far more serious, according 
to Professor Gibb, is the fact that modernism is not an indigenous 
movement within Islam itself, but rather an attempt by a few Mus- 
lims educated in western liberalism and humanism to graft these 
new ideas externally and artificially upon the old stock of Islam. 
Professor Gibb feels that orthodox conservatism in spite of its ob- 
scurantist tendencies is much closer to the historic genius of Islam 
than is this superficial brand of modernism, and he thinks that a 
truly significant reformulation of the truths of Islam will not come 
until both the modernists and the orthodox take their own Muslim 
history seriously and begin to study it critically and scientifically. 

I think that this emphasis on an honest and critical study of 
history is perhaps the most valuable feature of Professor Gibb’s 
book. He warns, for example, that the cardinal error of all mod- 
ernist thought lies in this: ‘‘that while you may make your own 
religion what you choose, when you are dealing with the historic 
community, choosing is the sign of immaturity and spiritual pre- 
sumption’’ (p. 84). And of the tendency of conservatives to force 


history ‘‘to serve as a buttress of orthodox doctrine,’’ Professor 
Gibb says: 


It is a curious blindness in the pietist imagination that, while it professes to 
regard history as the external manifestation of the Will of God in human 
society, it is never able to distinguish fact from the creations of its own 
imagining. It cannot perceive that, if God is in history, then to refuse to 
pursue the investigation of historical fact with an inexorable devotion to truth 
—and, worse still, to tamper with historical fact in order to force it into the 
framework of a preconceived scheme—is neither more nor less than a refusal 
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to seek to learn the real purport of that manifestation of God’s Will. [Pp. 
125-126]. 


These warnings are of value not only to Muslim thinkers but to all 
men everywhere. 


Henry G. RussELL 
Bowbo1In COLLEGE 


Ancient Egyptian Religion. An Interpretation. H. FRANKFORT. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. xiv +172 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book is the outcome of a series of lectures recently delivered 
by Professor Frankfort under the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. As the sub-title suggests, it is a 
book with a definite thesis to maintain and defend. Professor 
Frankfort’s argument is that we can get a coherent and intelligible 
picture of ancient Egyptian religion not primarily by studying its 
historical development but rather by understanding the basic unity 
of spirit which infused all aspects of Egyptian life at all times and 
places. This underlying principle, says the author, was the an- 
cient Egyptian conviction that ‘‘the universe is essentially static,’’ 
and that ‘‘only the changeless is ultimately significant.’’ The rest 
of the book is a spirited defense of this point of view, with illustra- 
tions and arguments drawn from the religious, political, literary, 
and artistic life of ancient Egypt. 

The particular method of approach which Professor Frankfort 
uses has both its advantages and disadvantages. On the debit side 
of the ledger it must be said that the author’s treatment of his sub- 
ject is definitely one-sided, with all the emphasis put on the change- 
less aspects of Egyptian ideas, and hardly any attention given to 
the history of these ideas, a history which after all covered the not 
inconsiderable period of 3500 years. On the credit side, however, 
it can be said that this same one-sidedness gives the book a unity 
and coherence which a more balanced approach would find it hard 
to achieve. It is an interesting and well-written book, and the 
first serious study of the subject since Breasted’s Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, which appeared in 1912. 
The emphasis which Frankfort puts on the impersonality of the 
gods and the pharoahs seemed to me particularly good. 


Henry G. RussEi 
Bowpbo1in COLLEGE 
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The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. G. N. DHawan. 
Bombay: The Popular Book Depot. 1946. xii +354 pp. 
8/8 rs. 


Gandhi Lives. Marc Epmunp Jones. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay Company. 1948. viiit+184 pp. $3.00. 


The foregoing volumes supplement one another. Gandhi Lives 
is by an American admirer who tried to show the significance of 
Gandhi to India and to the world by describing what he did and 
why he thought he did it. The Political Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi is by an Indian admirer who tried to show the importance 
of Gandhi to India and the world by what he thought and said. 
The Indian writer took the point of view that the story of the move- 
ments of non-violent resistance led by Gandhi was outside the 
scope of his work while the American writer made that story his 
principal theme. Both writers were concerned with Gandhi’s 
philosophy: the American for what his philosophy made him do; 
the Indian for what his philosophy was. 

The reader is left with the impression that Gandhi’s thinking 
was not profound but simple in the best sense of the word. The sim- 
plicity of his thought processes made it possible for him to carry 
his actions to extremes while feeling sure that he was right. A 
more profound thinker would be less decisive in action and even 
while acting would have doubts. Gandhi did not seem to have 
many doubts. Woodrow Wilson remarked once that in taking 
executive action there was a point at which he had to refuse to ac- 
cept further information and become dogmatic in decision. He 
found it virtually impossible to act decisively and to keep an open 
mind. At some point the mind had to close and refuse to con- 
sider a matter further. 

Gandhi was a man of action who never appeared to have a doubt 
about his political and social programs. He was typically Indian 
in his affection for traditional Indian ways of thought and Indian 
literature. He says of himself ‘‘I have never made a fetish of 
consistency. I am a votary of Truth and I must say what I feel 
and think at a given moment on the question, without regard to 
what I may have said before on it.’’ These two volumes show him 
to be a very consistent human being who worked out a social philos- 
ophy as suitable for India as the smell of Indian butter. There is 
little doubt that he was a great human being. There may be some 
doubt that he was a great philosopher. 


K. P. L. 
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Towards a More Perfect Union. A Program for the Control of 
Inter-Group Discrimination in the United States. R. M. Mac- 
Iver. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. vi+ 311 
pp. $4.00. 


The primary purpose of this book is to make some contribution 
to the social engineering problem of reducing inter-group discrimi- 
nations by suggesting some broad lines of strategy to be used in 
combatting inter-group discriminations. Though Professor Mac- 
Iver draws many interesting conclusions ‘‘on the merits of differ- 
ent modes of attack, on the amenability to control of different 
factors, on the weaker and stronger links in the ‘vicious circle’ of 
prejudice-discrimination-prejudice, on the role of leadership, on 
the probabilities of success or failure of various educational and 
propagandist methods, and on the efficacy of legal and political 
devices already in use’’ (pp. 22-23), it is not so much the sugges- 
tions for the strategy of social reform that make this book of in- 
terest to those not immediately connected with social reform. 
Rather, the interest attaches principally to the problems of the 
methodology and the contemporary orientations of scholarly and 
scientific research which Professor MaclIver finds it necessary to 
discuss at every stage of the book. What he proposed to do was, 
by working on the many available research studies on this field of 
inter-group discrimination, to bring the results to a common focus. 
What emerges as a result of the investigation, however, is the con- 
viction that far too much research is carried on without reference 
to its possible use in the formation of strategies of reform, that 
where conclusions are drawn they are hasty and impromptu, that 
far too little research had been directed to a searching examination 
of the effectiveness of the methods employed by the vast array of 
organizations enlisted in the cause of improving inter-group re- 
lations, that, in general, the opportunity to orient research toward 
use had been ignored, ‘‘with the result that the investigations are 
listed in bibliographies, like a row of obituary notices, no longer 
the concern of living men’’ (p. 19). As a case study of this 
methodological problem, Professor MacIver’s book is excellent. 

E. N. G. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the sudden death of Joseph Earl 
Ledden, assistant professor of philosophy at Mt. Holyoke College, 
on May 18, 1949, at South Hadley, Massachusetts. 





The Forty-First Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology was held April 14-16, 1949, at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, with Tulane University as the host institution. The 
presidential address, entitled ‘‘Theoretic Knowledge and Hypoth- 
esis,’’ was given by Harold N. Lee. Officers for the coming year are 
as follows: Elizabeth Duffy, president; John B. Wolfe, secretary; 
Richard H. Henneman, treasurer; new members of the Council, 
M. E. Bunch and Axel Brett. 





The New Mexico Philosophical Society was organized in Albu- 
querque on April 30, 1949. The following officers were elected: 
president, A. J. Bahm; vice-president, Perey Baldwin; secretary, 
Lisle Hosford. The papers read at the meeting were ‘‘The Réle of 
Intuition in the Development of Physical Science’’ by John A. 
Stephens; ‘‘Is There a Mind-Body Problem?’’ by P. M. Baldwin; 


‘*Current Trends in Latin American Philosophy’’ by Miguel Jor- 
rin; ‘‘Techniques in Teaching Philosophy’’ by Lisle Hosford; 
‘‘Some Preliminary Considerations concerning the Moral Imagina- 
tion’’ by Vincent Garoffolo. 





